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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENzI,” &c. 
—_——@—— 
CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Tat night as I was employed in collecting 
the books and manuscripts which I proposed to 
take with me, including my long-suspended phy- 
siological work, and such standard authorities 
as I might want to consult or refer to in the 
portions yet incompleted, my servant entered to 
inform me, in answer to the inquiries I had sent 
him to make, that Miss Brabazon had peacefully 
breathed her last an hour before. Well! my 

ardon had perhaps soothed her last moments ; 
but how unavailing her death-bed repentance to 
undo the wrong she had done ! 

I turned from that thought, and glancing at the 
work into which I had thrown all my learning, 
methodised into system with all my art, I re- 
called the pity which Mrs. Poyntz had expressed 
for my meditated waste of mind. The tone of 
superiority which this incarnation of common 


sense accompanied by uncommon will, assumed 


over all that was too deep or too high for her com- 
prehension, had sometimes amused me ; thinking 
over it now, it piqued. I said to myself, “ After 
all, I shall bear with me such solace as intel- 
lectual occupation can afford. I shall have 
leisure to complete this labour, and a record that 
I have lived and thought may outlast all the 
honours which worldly ambition may bestow 
upon an Ashleigh Sumner!” And, as [ so mur- 
mured, my hand, mechanically selecting the books 
I needed, fell on the Bible that Julius Faber 
had given to me. 

It opened at the Second Book of Esdras, 
which our Church places amongst the Apocrypha, 
and is generally considered by scholars to have 
been written in the first or second century of 
the Christian era.* But in which, the questions 
raised by man in the remotest ages, to which 
we can trace back his desire “to comprehend 
the way of the Most High,” are invested with a 
grandeur of thought and sublimity of word to 
which I know of no parallel in writers we call 
profane. 

My eye fell on this passage in the lofty argu- 











° Such is the supposition of Jahn. Dr. Lee, how- 
ever, is of opinion that the author was contemporary, 
and, indeed, identical, with the author of the Book 
of Enoch. 








ment between the Angel whose name was Uriel, 
and the Prophet, perplexed by his own cravings 
for knowledge : 

“He (the Angel) answered me, and said, I 
went into a forest into a plain, and the trees 
took counsel, 

“And said, Come, let us go and make war 
against the sea, that it may depart away before 
us, and that we may make us more woods. 

“The floods of the sea also in like manner 
took counsel, and said, Come, let us go up and 
subdue the woods of the plain, that there also 
we may make us another country. 

“The thought of the wood was in vain, for 
the fire came and consumed it. 

“The thought of the floods of the sea came 
likewise to nought, for the sand stood up and 
stopped them. 

“If thou wert judge now betwixt these two, 
whom wouldst thou begin to justify? or whom 
wouldst thou condemn ? 

“T answered and said, Verily it is a foolish 
thought that they have both devised; for the 
ground is given unto the wood, and the sea also 
hath his place to bear his floods. 

“Then answered he me, and said, Thou hast 
given a _ judgment, but why judgest thou 
not thyself also ? 

“For like as the ground is given unto the 
wood, and the sea to his floods: even so they 
that dwell upon the earth may understand no- 
thing, but that which is upon the earth: and 
He that dwelleth above the heavens may only 
understand the things that are above the height 
of the heavens.” 

I paused at those words, and, closing the 
Sacred Volume, fell into deep unquiet thought. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

I nap hoped that the voyage would have had 
some beneficial effect upon Lilian; but no effect, 
good or bad, was perceptible, except, perhaps, a 
deeper silence, a gentler calm. She loved to sit 
on the deck when the nights were fair, and the 
stars mirrored on the deep. And once, thus, as 
I stood beside her, bending over the rail of the 
vessel, and gazing on the long wake of light 
which the moon made amidst the darkness of an 
ocean to which no shore could be seen, I said to 
myself, ‘ Where is my track of light through 
the measureless future? Would that I co 
believe as I did when a child! Woe is me, that 
all the reasonings I take from my knowledge 
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should lead me away from the comfort which 
the peasant. who mourns finds in faith! Why 
should riddles so dark have been thrust upon. 
me P—me;, no fond child of ‘fancy ; me,,soberpupil 
of schools the severest. Yet what marvel—the 
strangest my senses have witnessed or feigned 
in the fraud they have palmed on me—is greater 
than that by which a simple affection, that all 
men profess to have known, has changed the 
courses of life prearranged by my hopes and 
confirmed by my judgment? How calmly before 
I knew love I have anatomised its mechanism, 
as the tyro who dissects the webwork of tissues 
and nerves in the dead. Lo! it lives, lives in me; 
and, in living, escapes from my scalpel and mocks 
all my knowledge. Can love be reduced to the 
realm of the senses? No! what nun is more 
barred by her grate from the realm of the senses 
than my bride by her solemn affliction? Is 
love, then, the union of kindred, harmonious 
minds? No! my beloved one sits: by my side, 
and I guess not: her thoughts, and my mind is 
to her a sealed fountain. Yet I love her more— 
oh ineffably more! for the doom which destroys 
the two causes philosophy assigns to love—in 
the form, in the mind ! How can I now, in my 
vain physiology, say what is love—what is not? 
Is it love which must tell me that man has a 
soul, and that in soul will be found the solution 
of a never to be solved in body or mind 


My self-questionings halted here, as Lilian’s 
hand touched my shoulder. She had risen from 
her seat, and had come to me, 

oo not the stars very far from earth?” she 


“Very far.” 

“ Are they seen for the first time to-night ?” 

“They were seen, I presume, as we see them, 
by the fathers. of all human races!” 

“Yet close below us they shine reflected. in 
the waters; and yet, see, wave flows on wave 
before we can count it!” 

“Lilian, by what sympathy do you read and 
answer my thought ?” 

Her reply was incoherent and meaningless. 
If a gleam of intelligence had mysteriously 
lighted my heart to her view, it was gone. But 
drawing her nearer towards me, my eye long 
followed wistfully the path of light, dividing 
the darkness on either hand, till it closed in the 
sloping horizon. 


CHAPTER LXx, 

THE voyage is over. At the seaport at which 
we landed 1 found a letter from Faber. My 
instructions had reached him in. time to effect 
the purchase on which his descriptions had fixed 
my desire. The stock, the implements of hus- 
bandry, the furniture of the house, were included 
in the purchase. All was prepared for my arrival, 
and I hastened from the then miserable village, 
which may some day rise into one ofthe mightiest 
capitals of the world, to my lodge in the wilder- 


ness. 
It was the burst of the Australian spring, 
which commences in our autumn month of 





October. The air was loaded with the perfume 
of the acacias. Amidst the glades of the open 
forest land, or elimbing the craggy banks of 
winding silvery ereeks,* creepers andi flowers of 
dazzling hue contrasted the olive-green of the 
surrounding foliage. The exhilarating effect of 
the climate in that season heightens the charm 
of the st soenery. In the brilliancy of the 


‘sky, in the lightness of the atmosphere, the sense 


of life is wondrously quickened. With the very 
breath the Adventurer draws in from the racy air, 
he feels as if inhaling hope. 

We have reached our home—we are settled 
in it; the early unfamiliar impressions are worn 
away. We have learned to dispense with much 
that we at first missed, and are reconciled to 
much that at first disappointed or displeased. 

The house is built but of logs—the late pro- 
prietor had commenced, upon a rising ground, a 
mile distant, a more imposing edifice of stone; 
but it is not half finished. 

This log-house is commodious, and much has 
been done, within and without, to conceal or 
adorn its primitive rudeness. It is of irregular, 
picturesque form, with verandahs round three 
sides of it, to which the grape-vine has been 
trained, with glossy leaves that clamber up to 
the gable roof. There is a large garden in front, 
in which many English fruit-trees have been set, 
and grow fast amongst the plants of the tropics 
and the orange-treesof Southern Europe. Beyond, 
stretch undulous pastures, studded with flocks 
and herds; to the left, soar up, in long range, 
the many-coloured hills; to the right, meanders 
a creek, belted by feathery trees; and on its 
opposite bank a forest opens, through frequent 
breaks, into park-like glades and alleys. The 
territory, of which I so suddenly find myself the 
lord, is vast, even for a colonial capitalist. 

Tt had been originally purchased as “a special 
survey,” comprising twenty thousand acres, with 
the privilege of pasture over forty thousand more. 
In very little of this land, though it includes 
some of the most fertile districts in the known 
world, has cultivation been even commenced. 
At the time I entered into possession even sheep 
were barely profitable; labour was scarce and 
costly. Regarded as a speculation, I could not 
wonder that my predecessor fled in fear from his 
domain. Had I invested the bulk of my capital 
in this lordly purchase, I should have deemed 
myself a ruined man; but a villa near London, 
with a hundred acres, would have cost me as 
much to buy, and thrice as much to keepup. I 
could afford the investment I had made. I found 
a Scotch bailiff already on the estate, and I was 
contented to escape from rural occupations, to 
which: I brought no experience, by making it 
worth his wile to serve me with zeal, ‘Two 
domestics of my own, and two who had been 
for many years with Mrs. Ashleigh, had aceom- 
panied us; they remained faithful, and seemed 
contented: Soe the clockwork of our mere house- 
hold arrangements went on much the same as 
in our native homes. Lilian was not subjected 

* Creek is the name givem by Australian colonists 
to precarious watercourses and tributary streams. 
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to the ordi privations and discomforts. that 
await the wife even of the wealthy emigrant. 
Alas! would she have heeded them if she had 
been ? 

The mg 2 of scene wrought a decided 
change for the better in her health and spirits, 
but not such as implied a dawn of reviving 
reason. But her countenance was now more 
rarely overcast. Its usual aspect was glad with 
a soft mysterious smile. She would murmur 
snatches of songs, that were partly borrowed 
from English poets, partly gliding away into 
what seemed spontaneous additions of her own 
—wanting intelligible meaning, but never melody 
nor rhyme. Strange, that memory and imita- 
lenis two earliest parents of all inventive 
knowledge—should still be so active, and judg- 
ment—the after faculty, that combines the rest 
into purpose and method—be annulled: ! 

J = ae Faber I see continually, though his resi- 
dence is a few miles distant. is sanguine as 
to Lilian’s ultimate recovery; and, to my amaze- 
ment and to my envy, he has contrived, by some 
art which I cannot attain, to establish between 
her and himself intelligible communion. She 
comprehends his questions, when mine, though 
the simplest, seem to her in unknown language ; 
and he construes into sense her words, that to 
me are meaningless riddles. 

“TI was right,” he said to me one day, leaving 
her seated in the garden beside her quiet, patient 
mother, and joining me where I lay—listless yet 
fretful—under the shadeless gum-trees, gazing 
not on the flocks and fields that I could call m 
own, but on the far mountain range, from whic 
the arch of the horizon seemed to spring ;—“ 1 
was right,” said the great physician; “this is 
reason suspended, not reason lost. Your wife 
will recover; but-——” 

* But what ?” 

“Give me your arm as I walk homeward, and 
I will tell you the conclusion to which I have 
come,” 

I rose, the old man leant on me, and we went 
down the valley, along the craggy ridges.of the 
winding creek. The woodland on the opposite 
bank was. vocal with the chirp, and croak, and 
chatter of Australian birds—all mirthfal, all 
songless, save that sweetest of warblers, which 
some early irreverent emigrant degraded to the 
name of magpie, but whose note is sweeter than 
the nightingale’s, and trills through the lucent 
air with a distinct ecstatic melody of joy that 
dominates all the discords ;—so ravishing the 
sense, that, while it sings, the ear scarcely heeds 
the scream of the parrots. 


_ CHAPTER LXXI. 

“You may remember,” said Julius Faber, 
“Sir Humphry Davy’s eloquent description of 
the effect aleaad on him by the inhalation 
of nitrous oxide. He states that he began to 
lose the perception of external things: trains of 
vivid visible images rapidly passed through his 
mind, and were connected with words in such 
a manner as to produce perceptions perfectly 
novel. ‘I existed,’ he says, ‘in a world of 





newly-connected and newly-modified ideas.’ 
When he recovered, he exclaimed: ——— 
exists but thoughts ; the universe is compo 
of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains! 

** Now observe, that thus, a cultivator of posi- 
tive science, endowed with one of the healihiest 
of human brains, is, by the inhalation of a gas, 
abstracted from all external life, enters into a 
new world, which consists of images he him- 
self creates, and animates so vividly that, on 
waking, he resolves the universe itself into 
thoughts,” 

sad Well,” said I, “but what inference do you 
draw from that voluntary experiment, applicable 
to * malady of which you bid me hope the 
cure P” 

“Simply this: that the effect produced on a 
healthful brain by the nitrous oxide may be pro- 
duced also by moral causes operating on the 
blood, or on the nerves. There is a degree of 
mental excitement in which ideas are more vivid 
than sensations, and then the world of external 
things gives way to the world within the brain.* 
But this, though a suspension of that reason 
which comprehends accuracy of judgmeut, is no 
more a permanent aberration of reason than were 
Sir Humphry Davy’s visionary ecstasies under 
the influence of the gas. The difference between 
the two states of suspension is that of time, and 
it is but an affair of time with our beloved 
patient. Yet prepare yourself. I fear that the 
mind will not recover without some critical 
malady of the body.” 

“Critical! but not dangerous ?--say not 
dangerous. I can endure the pause of her 
reason; I could not endure the void in the uni- 
verse if her life were to fade from the earth.” 

“ Poor friend! would not you yourself rather 
lose life than reason ?” 

“T—yes! But we menare taught to set cheap 
value on our own lives ; we do-not estimate at the 
same mean rate the lives of those we love. Did 
we do so, Humanity would lose its virtues.” 

“What, then! Love teaches that there is 
something of nobler value than mere mind? yet 
surely it cannot be the mere body? What is it, 
if not that continuance of being which your phi- 
losophy declines te acknowledge—viz. soun? If 
you fear so painfully that your Lilian should die, 
is, it not that you fear to lose her for ever ?” 

“Ob, cease, cease,” I cried, impatiently. “I 
cannot now argue on metaphysies. What is it 
that you anticipate of harm to her life? Her 
health has been stronger ever since her affliction. 
She never seems to know ailment now. Do you 
not perceive that her cheek has a more hardy 
bloom, her frame a more rounded symmetry, 
than when you saw her in England ?” 

“ Unquestionably. Her physical forces have 
been silently recruiting themselves in the dreams 
which half jull, half amuse, her imagination. Ima- 
GINnaTION, that faculty, the most glorious which 
is bestowed on the human mind, because it is the 





* See,.on the theory elaborated from this principle, 
Dr. Hibbert’s interesting and valuable work on the 
Philosophy of Apparitions. 
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faculty which enables thought to create, is of all 
others the most exhausting to life when unduly 
svimulated, and consciously reasoning on its 
own creations. I think it probable that, had 
this sorrow not befallen you, you would have 
known a sorrow yet graver—you would have 
long survived your Lilian. As it is now, when 
she recovers, her whole organisation, physical 
and mental, will have undergone a beneficent 
change. But, I repeat my prediction; some 
severe malady of the body will precede the 
restoration of the mind ; and it is my hope that 
the present suspense or aberration of the more 
wearing powers of the mind fit the body to endure 
and surmount the physical crisis. I remember a 
case, within my own professional experience, in 
many respects similar to this, but in other re- 
spects it was less hopeful. I was consulted by a 
young student of the frailest physical conforma- 
tion, of great mental energies, and consumed by 
an intense ambition. He was reading for univer- 
sity honours. He would not listen tome when I 
entreated him to rest his mind. I thought that 
he was certain to obtain the distinction for 
which he toiled, and equally certain to die a few 
months after obtaining it. He falsified both 
my deductions. He so overworked himself that, 
on the day of examination, his nerves were agi- 
tated, his memory failed him; he passed, not 
without a certain credit, but fell far short of the 
rank amongst his fellow-competitors to which 
he aspired. Here, then, the irritated mind acted 
on the disappointed heart, and raised a new train 
of emotions. He was first visited by spectral 
illusions; then he sank into a state in which the 
external world seemed quite blotted out. He 
heeded nothing that was said to him; seemed 
to see nothing that was placed before his eyes; 
in a word, sensations became dormant, ideas 
preconceived usurped their place, and those 
ideas gave him pleasure. He believed that his 
genius was recognised, and lived amongst its 
supposed creations, enjoying an imaginary fame. 
So it went on for two years. During that 
period his frail form became robust and 
vigorous. At the end of that time he was 
seized with a fever, which would have swept 
him in three days to the grave had it occurred 
when I was first called in to attend him. He con- 
re the fever, and, in recovering, acquired the 

possession of the intellectual faculties so long 
suspended. When I last saw him, many years 
afterwards, he was in perfect health, and the 
object of his young ambition was realised ; the 
body had supported the mind—he had achieved 
distinction. Now what had so, for a time, laid 
this strong intellect into visionary sleep? the 
most agonising of human emotions in a noble 
spirit—shame! What has so stricken down 
your Lilian? You have told me the story; 
shame!—the shame of a nature pre-eminently 
pure. But observe, that in his case as in hers, 
the shock inflicted does not produce a succes- 
sion of painful illusions; on the contrary, 
in both, the illusions are generally pleasing. 
Had the illusions been painful, the body 
would have suffered—the patient died. Why 





did a painful shock produce pleasing illusions ? 
because, no matter how a shock on the nerves 
may originate, if it affects the reason, it does 
but make more vivid than impressions from 
actual external objects, the ideas previously 
most cherished. Such ideas in the young 
student were ideas of earthly fame ; such ideas 
in the young maiden are ideas of angel com- 
forters and heavenly Edens. You miss her mind 
on the earth, and, while we speak, it is in 
paradise.” 

“Much that you say, my friend, is autho- 
rised by the speculations of great writers, with 
whom I am not unfamiliar; but in none of those 
writers, nor in your encouraging words do I 
find a solution for much that has no precedents 
in my experience—much, indeed, that has ana- 
logies in my reading, but analogies which I have 
ever before despised as old wives’ fables. I 
have bared to your searching eye the weird 
mysteries of my life. How do you account for 
facts which you cannot resolve into illusions ? 
for the influence which that strange being, 
Margrave, exercised over Lilian’s mind or 
fancy, so that for a time her love for me was 
as dormant as is her reason now: so that he 
could draw her—her whose nature you admit 
to be singularly pure and modest—from her 
mother’s home? The magic wand! the trance 
into which that wand threw Margrave himself; 
the apparition which it conjured up in my own 
quiet chamber, when my mind was without a 
care and my health without a flaw. How ac- 
count for all this—as you endeavoured, and per- 
haps successfully, to account for all my im- 

ressions of the Vision in the Museum, of the 
uminous haunting Shadow in its earlier appa- 
ritions, when my fancy was heated, my heart 
tormented, and, it might he, even the physical 
forces of this strong frame disordered ?” 

“ Allen,” said the old pathologist, “ here we 
approach a ground which few physicians have 
dared to examine. Honour to those who, like 
our bold contemporary, Elliotson, have braved 
scoff and sacrificed dross in — to extract 
what is practical in uses, what can be tested by 
experiment, from those exceptional phenomena 
on which magic sought to found a philosophy, 
and to which philosophy tracks the origin of 
magic,” 

“What! DoT understand you? Is it you, 
Julius Faber, who attach faith to the wonders 
ascribed to animal magnetism and electro-biology, 
or subscribe to the doctrines which their prac- 
titioners teach ?” 

**T have not examined into those doctrines, 
nor seen with my own eyes the wonders recorded, 
upon evidence too respectable, nevertheless, to 
permit me peremptorily to — what I have not 
witnessed.* But wherever I look through the His- 


* What Faber here says is expressed with more 
authority by one of the most accomplished metaphy- 
sicians of our time (Sir W. Hamilton): 

‘¢Somnambulism is a phenomenon still more as- 
tonishing (than dreaming). In this singular state a 
person performs a regular series of rational actions, 
and those frequently of the most difficult and deli- 
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tory of Mankind in all ages and all races, I find 
a concurrence in certain beliefs which seems to 
countenance the theory that there is in some 

eculiar and rare temperaments a power over 
orms of animated organisation, with which they 
establish some unaccountable affinity ; and even, 
though much more rarely, a power over inani- 
mate matter. You are familiar with the theory 
of Descartes, ‘that those particles of the blood 
which penetrate to the brain do not only serve 
to nourish and sustain its substance, but to pro- 
duce there a certain very subtle Aura, or rather 
a flame very vivid and pure that obtains the 
name of the Animal Spirits ;’* and at the close 





cate nature; and what is still more marvellous, with 
a talent to which he could make no pretension when 
awake, (Cr. Ancillon, Essais Philos. ii.161.) His 
memory and reminiscence supply him with recollec- 
tions of words and things which, perhaps, never 
were at his disposal in the ordinary state—he speaks 
more fluently a more refined language. And if we 
are to credit what the evidence on which it rests 
hardly allows us to disbelieve, he has not only per- 
ception of things through other channels than the 
common organs of sense, but the sphere of his cog- 
nition is amplified to an extent far beyond the limits 
to which sensible perception is confined. This sub- 
ject is one of the most perplexing in the whole com- 
pass of philosophy ; for, on the one hand, the phe- 
nomena are so remarkable that they cannot be 
believed, and yet, on the other, they are of so un- 
ambiguous and palpable a character, and the wit- 
nesses to their reality are so numerous, so intelligent, 
and so high above every suspicion of deceit, that it 
is equally impossible to deny credit to what is 
attested by such ample and unexceptional evi- 
dence.”—Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics and Logic, vol. ii. p. 274. 

This perplexity, in which the distinguished philo- 
sopher leaves the judgment so equally balanced 
that it finds it impossible to believe, and yet impos- 
sible to disbelieve, forms the right state of mind in 
which a candid thinker should come to the exami- 
nation of those more extraordinary phenomena 
which he has not himself yet witnessed, but the 
fair inquiry into which may be tendered to him 
by persons above the imputation of quackery and 
fraud. Miiller, who is not the least determined, as 
he is certainly one of the most distinguished disbe- 
lievers of mesmeric phenomena, does not appear to 
have witnessed, or at least to have carefully exa- 
mined, them, or he would, perhaps, have seen that 
even the more extraordinary of those phenomena 
confirm, rather than contradict, his own general 
theories, and may be explained by the sympathies 
one sense has with another—“ the laws of reflexion 
through the medium of the brain.” (Physiology of 
Senses, p. 1311.) And again by the maxim “ that 
the mental principle, or cause of the mental pheno- 
mena, cannot be confined to the brain, but that it 
exists in a latent state in every part of the or- 
ganism.” (Ib. p. 1355.) The “nerve power,” con- 
tended for by Mr. Bain, also, may suggest a rational 
solution of much that has seemed incredible to those 
physiologists who have not condescended to sift the 
genuine phenomena of mesmerism from the impos- 
ture to which, in all ages, the phenomena exhibited 
by what may be called the ecstatic temperament, 
have been applied. 

* Descartes, L’Homme, vol. iv., p. 345. Cousins’s 
Edition. 





of his great fragment upon Man, he asserts 
that ‘this flame is of no other nature than all 
the fires which are in inanimate bodies.”* This 
notion does but forestal the more recent doctrine 
that electricity is more or less in all, or nearly 
all, known matter. Now, whether, in the electric 
fluid or some other fluid akin to it of which we 
know still less, thus equally pervading all matter, 
there may be a certain magnetic property more 
active, more operative upon sympathy in some 
human constitutions than in others, and which 
can account for the mysterious power I have 
spoken of, is a query I might suggest, but not 
an opinion I would hazard. For an opinion I 
must have that basis of experience or authority 
which I do not need when I submit a query to 
the experience and authority of others. Still the 
supposition conveyed in the query is so far 
worthy of notice that the ecstatic temperament 
(in which phrase 1 comprehend all constitutional 
mystics) is peculiarly sensitive to electric atmos- 
pheric influences. ‘This is a fact which most 
—, a will oor rae ys in the 
range of their practice. Accordi was pre- 
seal to find Mr. Hare Seonshord. in his in: 
teresting work,t state that he himself was of the 
electric temperament,’ sparks flying from his 
hair when combed in the dark, &c. That ac- 
complished writer, whose veracity no one would 
impugn, affirms that ‘ between this electrical 
endowment and whatever mesmeric properties 
he might possess, there is a remarkable relation- 
ship and parallelism. Whatever state of the 
atmosphere tends to accumulate and insulate 
electricity in the body, promotes equally (says 
Mr. Townshend) the power and facility with 
which I influence others mesmerically.” What 
Mr. Townshend thus observes in himself, Ameri- 
can physicians and professors of chemistry de- 
pose to have observed in those modern magi- 
cians, the mediums of (so called) ‘ spirit mani- 
festation.’ They state that all such mediums are 
of the electric temperament, thus everywhere 
found allied with the ecstatic, and their power 
varies in proportion as the state of the atmos- 
phere serves to depress or augment the electricity 
stored in themselves. Here, then, in the midst 
of vagrant phenomena, either too -hastily dis- 
missed as shagether the tricks of fraudful im- 
posture, or too credulously accepted as super- 
natural portents—here, at least, in one gene- 
ralised fact, we may, perhaps, find a starting- 
point, from which inductive experiment may ar- 
rive soon, or late, at a rational theory. But, 
however the power of which we are speak- 
ing (a power accorded to — physical tem- 
perament) may or may not be accounted for by 
some patient student of nature, I am persuaded 
that it is in that power we are to seek for 
whatever is not wholly imposture in the at- 
tributes assigned to magic or witchcraft. It 
is well said a writer who has gone into 
the depth of these subjects, with the research 
of a scholar and the science of a pathologist, 
‘that if magic had exclusively reposed on 











* Ibid, p. 428. t Facts on Mesmerism. 
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credulity and falsehood, its reign would never 
have endured so long. But that its art took 
its origin in singular phenomena, proper to cer- 
tain affections of the nerves, or manifested in 
the conditions of sleep. These phenomena, the 
rinciple of which was at first unknown, serv 
fo root faith in magic, and often abused even 


enlightened minds. The enchanters and magi- | 


cians arrived, by divers practices, at the faculty 
of provoking in other brains a determined order 
of dreams, of engendering hallucinations of all 
kinds, of inducing fits of hypnotism, trance, 
mania, during which the persons so affected 
imagined that they saw, heard, touched super- 
natural beings, conversed with them, proved 
their influences, assisted at prodigies of which 
magic proclaimed itself to possess the secret. 
The public, the enchanters, and the enchanted, 
were equally dupes."* Accepting this explana- 
tion, unintelligible to no physician of a practice 
so lengthened as mine has been, I draw from it 
the corollary that as these phenomena are ex- 
hibited only by certain special affections, to 
which only certain special constitutions are sus- 
ceptible, so not in any superior faculties of 
intellect, or of spiritual endowment, but in pe- 
culiar physical temperaments, often strangely 
disordered, the power of the sorcerer in affect- 
ing the imagination of others, is to be sought. 
In the native tribes of Australasia the elders 
are instructed in the arts of this so-called 
sorcery, but only in a very few constitutions 
does instruction avail to produce effects in 
which the savages recognise the powers of a 
sorcerer; it is so with the Obi of the negroes. 
The fascination of Obi is an unquestionable fact, 
but the Obi man cannot be trained by formal 
lessons ; he is born a fascinator, as a poet is 
born a poet. It is so with the Laplanders, of 
whom Torneus reports that of those instructed 
in the magical art ‘ only a few are capable of it.’ 
‘Some,’ he says, ‘are naturally magicians.’ And 
this fact is emphatically insisted upon by the 
mystics of our own middle ages, who state that 
a man must be dorm a magician ; in other words, 
that the gift is constitutional, though developed 
by practice and art. Now, that this gift and 
its practice should principally obtain in imperfect 
states of civilisation, and fade into insignificance 
in the busy social enlightenment of cities, may 
be accounted for by reference to the known in- 
fluences of imagination. In the cruder states 


of social life not only is imagination more fre- 


quently predominant over other faculties, 
but it has not the healthful vents which the in- 
tellectual competition of ‘cities and civilisation 
affords. The man who in a savage tribe, or in 
the dark feudal ages, would be a magician, is in 
our century a poet, an orator, a daring specu- 
lator, an inventive philosopher. In other words, 
his imagination is drawn to pursuits congenial 
to those amongst whom it works. It is the 
tendency of intellect to follow the direc- 


tions of the public opinion amidst which it is 
trained. Where a magician is held in reve- 
rence or awe, there will be more practitioners 
of magic than where a magician is despised 
as an impostor or shut up as a lunatic. In 


ed | Scandinavia, before the introduction of Chris- 


tianity, all tradition records the wonderful powers 
of the Vala, or witch, who was then held in 
reverence and honour. Christianity was intro- 
duced, and the early Church denounced the 
Vala as the instrument of Satan, and from that 
moment down dropped the majestic prophetess 
into a miserable and execrated old hag ! 

“The ideas you broach,” said I, musingly, 
“have at moments crossed me, though I have 
shrunk from reducing them to a theory which 
is but one of pure hypothesis. But this magic, 
after all, then, you would place in the imagina- 
tion of the operator, acting on the imagination 
of those whom it affects. Here, at least, I can 
follow you, to a certain extent, for here we get 
back into the legitimate realm of physiology.” 

* And possibly,” said Faber, “we may find 
hints to guide us to useful examination, if not 
to complete solution, of problems that, once 
demonstrated, may lead to discoveries of infinite 
value—hints, I say, in two writers of widely 
opposite genius—Van Helmont and Bacon. Van 

elmont, of all the mediseval mystics, is, in spite 
of his many extravagant whims, the one whose 
intellect is the most suggestive to the disci- 
plined reasoners of our day. He supposed that 
the faculty which he calls Phantasy, and which 
we familiarly call Imagination, is invested with 
the power of creating for itself ideas inde- 
pendent of the senses, each idea clothed in a 
form fabricated by the imagination, and be- 
coming an operative entity. This notion is so 
far favoured by modern physiologists, that 
Lincke reports a case where the eye itself was 
extirpated; yet the extirpation was followed by 
the appearance of luminous figures before the 
orbit. And again, a woman, stone blind, com- 

lained ‘of luminous images, with pale colours, 

fore her eyes.’ Abercrombie mentions the 
case ‘of a lady quite blind, her eyes being also 
disorganised and sunk, who never walked out 
without seeing a little old woman in a red cloak 
who seemed to walk before her.** Your favou- 
rite authority, the illustrious Miller, who was 
himself in the habit of ‘ seeing different images 
in the field of vision when he lay quietly 
down to sleep,’ asserts that these images are 
not merely presented to the fancy, but that 
even ‘the im of dreams are really seen,’ 
and that ‘any one may satisfy himself of 
this by accustoming himself regularly to open 
his eyes when waking after a dream, the images 
seen in the dream are then sometimes visible, 
and can be observed to disappear ually.’ 
He confirms this statement, not only by the 
result of his own experience, but by the obser- 
vations made by Spinoza, and the yet higher 





* La Magie et l’Astrologie dans l’Antiquité et au 
Moyen-Age. Par L, F. Alfred Maury, Membre de 
VInstitut. P. 225. 





* She had no illusions when within doors.— 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, p. 277. 
(15th edition.) 
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authority of Aristotle, who accounts for spec- 
tral appearance as the internal action of the 
sense of vision.* And this opinion is favoured 
by Sir David Brewster, whose experience leads 
him to suggest ‘that the objects of mental con- 
templation may be seen as distinctly as external 
objects, and will occupy the same local position 
in the axis of vision as if they had been formed 
by the agency of light.’ Be this as it may, one 
fact remains, that 1m can be seen even by 
the blind as distinctly and as vividly as you 
and I now see the stream below our feet and 
the opossums at play upon yonder bouglis. 
Let us come next to some remarkable sugges- 
tions of Lord Bacon. In his Natural History, 
treating of the force of ‘the imagination, and 
the help it receives ‘by one man working by 
another,’ he cites an instance he had witnessed 
of akind of juggler, who could tell a person 
what card he thought of. He mentioned this 
‘to a pretended learned man, curious in such 
things,’ and this sage said to him, ‘ It is not the 
knowledge of the man’s thought, for that is 
proper to God, but the enforcing of a thought 
upon him, and binding his imagination by a 
stronger, so that he could think of no other 
card.’ You see this sage anticipated our modern 
electro-biologists! And the learned man then 
shrewdly asked Lord Bacon, ‘Did the juggler 
tell the card to the man himself who had thought 
of it, or bid another tell it ?? ‘He bade another 
tell it,’ answered Lord Bacon. ‘I thought so,’ re- 
turned his learned acquaintance, ‘ for the juggler 
himself could not have put on so strong an 
imagination; but by telling the card to the other, 


who believed the juggler was some strange man 


who could do strange things,—that other man 
caught a strong imagination.’+ The whole story 
is worth 
thinks it conveys a guess worth examining. An 
Lord Bacon, were he now living, would be the 
man to solve the mysteries that branch out of mes- 
merism or (so called) spiritual manifestation, for 
he would not pretend to despise their phenomena 
for fear of hurting his reputation for good sense. 
Bacon then goes on to state that there are three 





* Miiller, Physiology of the Senses, Baley’s trans- 
lation, pp. 1068-1395, and elsewhere. Mr. Bain, in 
his thoughtful and suggestive work on the Senses 
and Intellect, makes very powerful use of these 
statements in support of his proposition, which 
Faber advances in other words, viz. ‘the return of 
the nervous currents exactly on their old track in 
revived sensations.’ 

+ Perhaps it is for the reason suggested in the 
text, viz. that the magician requires the interposi- 
tion of a third imagination between his own and that 
of the consulting believer, that any learned adept in 
(so called) magic will invariably refuse to exhibit 
without the presence of a third person. Hence 
the author of Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie, printed at Paris, 1852-53—a book less re- 
markable for its learning than for the earnest belief 
of a scholar of our own day in the reality of the art 
of which he records the history—insists mach on 
the necessity of rigidly observing Le Ternaire, in 
the number of persons who assist in an enchanter’s 
experiments. 


reading, because Lord Bacon evidently | L 
d | ‘silence, and the rude log hut im which my wise 


ways to fortify theimagination. ‘ First,authorit 
dorved from beliet in an art and in the om 
who exercises it; secondly, means to quicken 
and corroborate the imagination ; thirdly, means 
to repeat and refresh it.’ For the second and 
the third he refers to the practices of magic; 
and proceeds afterwards to state on what things 
imagination has most force ; ‘upon things that 
have the lightest and easiest motions, and, 
therefore, above all, u the spirits of men, 
and, in them, on such affections as move lightest 
—in love, in fear, in irresolution. And,’ adds 
Bacon, earnestly, ma very different spirit from 
that which dictates to the sages of our time 
the philosophy of rejecting without trial that 
which belongs to the Marvellous, ‘and whatso- 
ever is of this kind, should be thoroughly inquired 
énto” And this great founder or renovator of 
the sober inductive system of investigation, even 
so far leaves it a matter of speculative inquiry 
whether imagination may not be so powerful that 
it can actually operate upon a plant, that he says, 
‘This likewise should be made upon plants, and 
that diligently, as if you should tell a man that 
such a tree would die this year, and wil him, at 
these and these times, to go unto it and see how 
it thriveth.’ I presume that no philosopher has 
followed such recommendations ; had some great 
philosopher done so, possibly we should by this 
time know all the secrets of what is popularly 
called witcheraft.” 

And as Faber here paused there came a 
strange laugh from the fantastic she oak-tree 


overhanging the stream—a wild, impish laugh. 
“Pooh! it is but the great kingfisher, the 
laughing bird of the Australian bush,” said 


Julius Faber, amused at my start of superstitious 
alarm. 
We walked on for some minutes in musing 


companion had his home came in view; the 
flocks grazing on undulous pastures, the kine 
drinking at a watercourse fringed by the slender 
gam-trees; and a few fields, laboriously won 
from the luxuriant grass-land, rippling with the 
wave of corn. 

I halted, and said, “‘ Rest here for a few mo- 
ments, till I gather up the conclusions to which 
your speculative reasoning seems to invite me.” 

We sat done on a rocky crag, half mantled by 
luxuriant creepers with vermilion buds. 

“From the guesses,” said 1, “which you 
have drawn from the erudition of others and 
your own ingenious and reflectivo inductions, 
I collect this solution of the mysteries, by 
which the experience I gain from my senses 
confounds all the dogmas approved by my 
judgment. To the rational conjectures ty 
which, when we first conversed on the marvi 
that perplexed me, you ascribed to my imagina- 
tion, predisposed by mental excitement, physical 
fatigue, or derangement, and a concurrence of 
singular events tending to strengthen such pre- 
disposition,—the phantasmal impressions pro- 
duced on my senses; to these conjectures you 
now add a new one, more startling and less 





admitted by sober physiologists. You conceive 
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it possible that persons endowed with a rare and 

culiar temperament can so operate on the 
Imagination, and, through the imagination, on 
the senses of others, as to exceed even the 
powers ascribed to the practitioners of mes- 
merism and electro-biology, and give a certain 
foundation of truth to the old tales of magic 
and witchcraft. You imply that Margrave may 
be a person thus gifted, and hence the influence 
he unquestionably exercised over Lilian, and 
over, perhaps, less innocent agents, charmed or 
impelled by his will. And not discarding, as I 
own I should have been originally induced to do, 
the queries or suggestions adventured by Bacon 
in his discursive speculations on Nature, to wit 
‘that there be many things, some of them in- 
animate, that operate upon the spirits of men 
by secret sympathy and antipathy,’ and to which 
Bacon gave the quaint name of ‘imaginants ;’ 
so even that wand, of which I have described to 
you the magic-like effects, may have had pro- 
perties communicated to it by which it performs 
the work of the magician, as mesmerists pretend 
that some substance mesmerised by them can 
act on the patient as sensibly as if it were the 
mesmeriser himself. Do I state your supposi- 
tions correctly ?” 

“Yes; always remembering that they are only 
suppositions, and volunteered with the utmost 
diffidence. But since, thus seated in the early 
wilderness, we permit ourselves the indulgence 
of child-like guess, may it not be possible, apart 
from the doubtful question whether a man can 
communicate to an inanimate material substance 
a power to act upon the mind or imagination of 
another man—may it not, I say, be possible 
that such a substance may contain in itself such 
a virtue or property potent over certain con- 
stitutions, though not overall. For instance, it is 
in my experience that the common hazel-wood will 
strongly affect some nervous temperaments, 
though wholly without effect on others. I re- 
member a young girl who, having taken up a hazel 
stick freshly cut, could not relax her hold of it; 
and when it was wrenched away from her by 
force was irresistibly attracted towards it, repos- 
sessed herself of it, and, after holding it a few 
minutes, was cast into a kind of trance in which 
she beheld phantasmal visions. Mentioning this 
curious case, which I supposed unique, to a 
learned brother of our profession, he told me that 
he had known other instances of the effect of the 
hazel upon nervous temperaments in persons of 
both sexes. Possibly it was some such peculiar 
property in the hazel that made it the wood 
selected for the old divining rod. Again, we 
know that the bay-tree or laurel was dedicated 
to the oracular Pythian Apollo, Now wherever, 
in the old world, we find that the learning of 
the priests enabled them to exhibit exceptional 
“anger which imposed upon popular cre- 

ulity, there was a something or other which it 
is worth a philosopher’s while to explore. And, 
accordingly, I always suspected that there was 
in the laurel some property favourable to ecstatic 
vision in highly impressionable temperaments. 
My suspicion, a few years ago, was justified by 





the experience of a German physician who had 
under his care a cataleptic or ecstatic patient, 
and who assured me that he found nothing in 
this patient so stimulated the state of ‘ sleep. 
nag J or so disposed that state to indulge 
in the hallucinations of prevision, as the berry 
of the laurel.* Well, we do not know what 
this wand that produced a seemingly magical 
effect upon you was really composed of. You 
did not notice the metal employed in the wire 
which you say communicated a thrill to the 
sensitive nerves in the palm of the hand. You 
cannot tell how far it might have been the 
vehicle of some fluid force in nature. Or still 
more probably, whether the pores of your hand in- 
sensibly imbibed, and communicated to the brain, 
some of those powerful narcotics from which 
the Boudhists and the Arabs make unguents 
that induce visionary hallucinations, and in 
which substances undetected in the hollow of 
the wand, or the handle of the wand itself, 
might be steeped.t One thing we do know, 
viz. that amongst the ancients, and especially 
in the East, the construction of wands for 
magical purposes was no common-place mecha- 
nical craft But a special and secret art appro- 
priated to men who cultivated with assiduity all 
that was then known of natural science in order 
to extract from it agencies that might appear 
supernatural. Possibly, then, the rods or wands 
of the East, and of which Scripture makes 
mention, were framed upon some principles 
of which we in our day are very naturally 
ignorant, since we do not ransack science for 
the same secrets. And thus in the selection or 
preparation of the material employed, mainly 
consisted, whatever may be referable to natural 

hilosophical causes, in the antique science of 

habdomancy, or divination and enchantment 
by wands. The staff or wand of which you tell 
me, was, you say, made of iron or steel and 
tipped with erystal. Possibly iron and crystal 
do really contain some properties not hitherto 
scientifically analysed, and only, indeed, poten- 
tial over exceptional temperaments, which may 
account for the fact that iron and crystal have 
been favourites with all professed mystics, an- 
cient and modern. The Delphic Pythoness had 
her iron tripod, Mesmer his iron bed; and 
many persons, indisputably honest, cannot gaze 
long upon a bail of crystal but what they begin 
to see visions. I suspect that a philosophical 
cause for such seemingly preternatural effects of 
crystal and iron will be found in connexion with 
the extreme impressionability to changes in tem- 
perature which is the characteristic both of 
crystal and iron. But if these materials do con- 
tain certain powers over exceptional constitu- 
tions, we do not arrive at a supernatural, but at 
a natural phenomenon.” 

Still,” said I, “even granting that your 





* I may add that Dr. Kerner instances the effect 
of laurel-berries on the Seeress of Prevorst, corre- 
sponding with that asserted by Julius Faber in the 
text. 

¢ See for these unguents the work of M. Maury 
before quoted, La Magie et l’Astrologie, &c., p. 417. 
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explanatory hypotheses hit or approach the truth 
—still what a terrible power you would assign 
to man’s will over men’s reason and deeds !” 

*Man’s will,” answered Faber, “has over 
men’s deeds and reason, habitual and daily, 

wer infinitely greater, and, when uncounter- 
Caeneed, infinitely more dangerous than that 
which superstition exaggerates in magic. Man’s 
will moves a war that decimates a race, and 
leaves behind it calamities little less dire than 
slaughter. Man’s will frames, but it also cor- 
rupts laws; exalts, but also demoralises opi- 
| nion; sets the world mad with fanaticism, as 
often as it curbs the heart’s fierce instincts by 
| the wisdom of brotherlike mercy. You revolt 

at the exceptional, limited sway over some two 
or three individuals which the arts of a sorcerer 
(if sorcerer there be) can effect ; and yet, at the 
very moment in which you were perplexed and 
appalled by such sway, or by your reluctant 
belief in it, your will was devising an engine 
to unsettle the reason and wither the hopes of 
millions !” 

“ My will! What engine?” 

“ A book conceived by your intellect, adorned 
by your learning, and directed by your will to 
steal from the minds of other men their per- 
suasion of the soul’s everlasting Hereafter.” 

I bowed my head, and felt myself grow pale. 

“ And if we accept Bacon’s dees of ‘secret 


sympathy,’ or the plainer physiological maxim 
that there must be in the imagination, morbidly 


impressed by the will of another, some trains of 
idea in affinity with such influence and prein- 
clined to receive it, no magician could warp you 
to evil, except through thoughts that themselves 
went astray. Grant that the Margrave, who still 
haunts your mind, did really, by some occult, 
sinister magnetism, guide the madman to murder 
—did influence the servant woman’s vulgar desire 
to pry into the secrets of her ill-fated master— 
or the old maid’s covetous wish and envious ma- 
lignity—what could this awful magician do more 
than any common-place guilty adviser, to a mind 
predisposed to accept the advice ?” 

“You forget one example which destroys 
our argument—the spell which this mysterious 
ascinator could cast upon a creature so pure 

from all guilt as Lilian !” 

** Will you forgive me if I answer frankly ?” 

6 Speak.” 

“Your Lilian is spotless and pure as you 
deem her, and the fascination, therefore, at- 
tempts no lure through a sinful desire; it 
blends with its attraction no sentiment of 
affection untrue to yourself. Nay, it is jus- 
tice to your Lilian, and may be a melancholy 
comfort to you, to state my conviction, based 
on the answers my questions have drawn from 
her, that you were never more cherished by her 
love than when that love seemed to forsake you. 
Her imagination impressed her with the illu- 
sion that through your love for her you were 
threatened with a great peril. What seemed 
the levity of her desertion was the devotion of 
self-sacrifice. And, in her strange, dream-led 
wanderings, do not think that she was conscious 





of the fascination you impute to this myste- 
rious Margrave; in her belief, it was your own 
guardian angel that guided her steps, and her 
pilgrimage was ordained to disarm the foe that 
menaced you, and dissolve the spell that divided 
her life from yours! But had she not long 
before this wilfully prepared herself to be so 
deceived? Had not her fancies been deliberately 
encouraged to dwell remote from the duties we 
are placed on the earth to perform? The loftiest 
faculties in our nature are those that demand 
the finest poise, not to fall from their height and 
crush all the walls that they crown. With ex- 
—_ beauty of illustration, Hume says of the 
reamers of ‘ bright fancies,’ ‘ that they may be 
compared to those angels whom the Scriptures re- 
present as coveri their eyes with their wings.’ 
Had you been, like my nephew, a wrestler for 
bread with the wilderness, what helpmate would 
your Lilian have been to you? How often 
would you have cried out in justifiable anger, 
‘I, son of Adam, am on earth not in mtr om 
Oh, that my Eve were at home on my hearth, 
and not in the skies with the seraphs!’ No 
Margrave, I venture to say, could have sus- 
pended the healthful affections, or charmed into 
danger the wide-awake soul, of my Amy. When 
she rocks in its cradle the babe the young 
parents entrusts to her heed—when she calls 
the kine to the milking, the chicks to their 
corn—when she but flits through my room to 
renew the flowers on the stand, or range in 
neat order the books that I read—no spell on 
her fancy could lead her a step from the range 
of her provident cares! At day she is contented 
to be on the common-place earth; at evening, 
she and I knock together at the one door of 
heaven, which opes to thanksgiving and prayer, 
and ae and prayer send us back, calm 
and hopeful, to the tasks that each morrow re- 
news.” 

I looked up as the old man paused, and in the 
limpid clearness of the Australian atmosphere, I 
saw the child he thus praised standing by the 
garden-gate, looking towards us, and, though 
still distant, she seemed near. I felt wroth 
with her. My heart so cherished my harmless, de- 
fenceless Lilian, that I was jealous of the praise 
taken from her to be bestowed on another. 

“ Each of us,” said I, coldly, “ has his or her 
own nature, and the uses harmonious to that 
nature’s idiosyncrasy. ‘The world, I grant, 
would get on very ill if women were not, more 
or less, actively useful aud quietly good, like 
your Amy. But the world would lose standards 
that exalt and refine, if no woman were per- 
mitted to gain, through the indulgence of 
fancy, thoughts exquisite as those which my 
Lilian conceived, while thought, alas, flowed 
out of fancy. I do not wound you by citing 
your Amy as a type of the mediocre. 1 do not 
claim for Lilian the rank we accord to the type 
of genius. But both are alike to such types in 
this : viz. that the uses of mediocrity are for every- 
day life, and the uses of genius, amidst a thousand 
mistakes which mediocrity never commits, are 
to suggest and perpetuate ideas which raise the 
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standard of the mediocre to a nobler level. 
There would be fewer Amys in life if there were 
no Lilian! as there were would be far fewer 
= of sense if there were no erring 
r of genius!” 
“You say well, Allen Fenwick. And who 
'| should be so indulgent to the vagaries of the 
|| imagination as the philosophers who taught 
'| your youth to doubt everything in the Makev’s 
|| plan of creation which could not be mathemati- 
cally proved. ‘The human mind,’ said Luther, 
‘is like a drunkard on horseback; prop it on 
one: side; and it falls.on the other.’ the man 
who is much too enlightened to believe in a pea- 
sant’s religion, is always.sure to set up some inane 
tition of his own. Open biographical 
volumes wherever you please, and the man who 
has no faith in religion, isa man who has faith 
in a nightmare. See that type of the elegant 
seeptics—Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. He is 
writing a book against Revelation; he asks a 
ign from heaven to tell him if his book is 
approved by his. Maker, and the man who 
cannot believe in the miracles performed by 
his Saviour, gravely tells us of a miracle 
vouchsafed to mea Take the hardest and 
strongest intellect which the hardest and 
strongest race of mankind ever schooled and 
accomplished. See the greatest of great men, 
the great Julius Cesar! Publicly he asserts in 
the Senate that the immortality of the soul is 
a vain chimera. He professes the creed which 
Roman voluptuaries deduced from Epicurus, 
and denies ail divine interference in the affairs 
of the earth. A great authority for the mate- 
rialists--they have none greater ! They can show 
on their side no intellect equal to Cesar’s! and 
yet this magnificent free-thinker, rejecting a soul 
and a Deity, habitually, on entering his chariot, 
muttered a charm; crawled on his knees up 
the steps of a temple to propitiate the abstraction 
called ‘Nemesis ;’ and did not cross the Rubicon 
till he had consulted the omens. What does 
all this prove ?—a very simple truth. Man has. 
some instincts with the brutes; for instance, 
hunger and sexual love. Man has one instinct 
peculiar to himself, found universally (or with 
alleged exceptions in savage states so rare, that 
they do not affect the general law*)—an instinct 


* It seems extremely doubtful whether the very 
few instances in which it has been asserted that a 
savage race has been found without recognition of a 
Deity and a future state would bear searching exa- 
mination. It is set forth, for example, in most of 
the popular works on Australia, that the Austra- 
lian savages have no notion of a Deity or a Here- 
after, that they only worship a devil, or evil spirit. 
This assumption, though made. more peremptorily, 
and by a greater number of writers than any similar 
one regarding other savages, is altogether erroneous, 
and has no other foundation than the ignorance of 
the writers, The Australian savages recognise a 
Deity, but He is too august fora name in their own 
language; in English they call Him The Great 
Master—an expression synonymous with ‘“ The 

~ Great Lord.” They believe in a hereafter of eternal 
{ joy, and place it amongst the stars.—See Strzelecki’s 
|| Physical Description of New South Wales, 














‘has yet vouchsafed to reveal. He, 
‘alive and in the act of writing, gets rid of him- 
‘self altogether. Nay, he confesses he cannot 
‘reason with any one who is stupid enough to 





of an invisible power without this earth, and of 
a life beyond the grave, which that power 
vouchsafes. to his spirit. But the best of us 
cannot violate an instinct with impunity. Re- 
sist hunger as long as you can, and, rather than 
die of starvation, your instinct will make you a 
cannibal; resist love when youth and nature 
impel to it, and what sathalegieb does not 
track one broad path into madness or crime? 
So with the noblest instinct of all. Reject the 
internal conviction by which the grandest 
thinkers have sanctioned the hope of the 
humblest Christian, and you are servile at once 
to some faith inconceivably more hard to be- 
lieve. The imagination will not be withheld 
from its yearning for vistas beyond the walls 
of the flesh and the spam of the present hour. 
Philosophy itself, in rejecting the healthful 
creeds * which man finds his safeguards in 
sober prayer, and his guide through the wilder- 
ness of visionary doubt, invents systems com- 
pared to which the mysteries of theology are 
simple. Suppose any man of strong, plain 
understanding had never heard of a Deity like 
Him whom we Christians, adore, then ask this 
man which he ean the better comprehend in his 
mind, and accept as.a natural faith, viz. the simple 
Christianity of your shepherd or the Pantheism of 
Spinoza? Place before an accomplished critic 
(who comes with a perfectly unprejudiced mind 
to either inquiry), first, the arguments of David 
Hume against the Gospel miracles, and then the 
metaphysical crotchets of David Hume himself. 
This subtle philosopher, not content, with 
Berkeley, to get rid of matter—not content, 
with Condillac, to get rid of spirit or mind— 
proceeds to a miracle greater than ~— Maker 

ing then 


think he has a self. His words are: ‘What we 
call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection 
of different perceptions or objects united to- 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity 
and identity. If any one upon serious and 
candid reflection thinks he has a different no- 
tion of himself, I must confess I can reason 
with him no longer.” Certainly I would rather 
believe all the ghost stories upon record, than 
believe that I am not even a ghost, distinct and 
apart from the perceptions conveyed to me, no 
matter how—just as I am distinct and apart 
from the furniture in my room, no matter whe- 
ther I found it there or whether I bought it. 
If some old cosmogonist asked you to believe 
that the primitive cause of the solar system 
was not to be traced to a Divine Intelligence, 
but to a nebulosity, originally so diffuse that its 
existence can with difficulty be conceived, and 
that the origin of the present. system of organized 
beings equally dispensed with the agency of a 
Creative Mind, and could be referred to, molecules 
formed in the water by the power of attraction, 
till, by modifications of cellular tissue in the 
gradual lapse of ages, one monad became an 
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oyster and another a Man—would you not say 
this cosmogony could scarcely have misled the 
human understanding even in the earliest dawn 
of speculative A Yet such are the hy- 
potheses to which the desire to philosophise 
away that simple proposition of a Divine First 
Cause, which every child can comprehend, led 
two of the greatest geniuses and profoundest 
reasoners of modern times, La Place and La 
Marck.* Certainly, the more you examine 
those arch phantasmagorists, the philosophers, 
who would leave nothing in the universe but 
their own delusions, the more your intellectual 
pride may be humbled. The wildest phenomena 
which have startled you, are not more extrava- 

than the grave explanations which intel- 
ectual presumption adventures on the elements 
of our own organism and the relations between 


| the world of matter and the world of ideas.” 


Here our conversation stopped, for Amy had 
now joined us, and, looking up to reply, I saw 
the child’s innocent face between me and the 
furrowed brow of the old man. 





MITES. 


Ir you drive the head of an insect wedgewise 
into its thorax you will obtain the shape of a 
spider; and if you shove the abdomen into the 
other end of the thorax, the result will be some- 
thing of the form of a mite. Although, when 
young, some of them have only six legs, adult 
mites, like all the spider group, have always 
eight legs, which are generally composed of 
seven more or less distinguishable articulations. 
The last articulation, jomt, or segment, which 
may be called the foot, 1s furnished with a couple 
of movable hooks, folding backward into a 

roove or socket adapted to receive them. The 
eet of the mites are as various.as their instincts, 
The feet of the touching mites are dilated ; the 
feet of the swimming mites are ciliated; the 
feet of the running mites are long and slender ; 
the feet of the weaving mites are bristled; and 
the parasitic or near-bread mites are provided 
with broad membranes, like dises, stalks, or 
suckers, wherewith they stick themselves upon 
their victims. 

Many kinds of mites are blind. I would ex- 
—_ the fact more correctly by saying they 

ave no eyes. Fastened upon their food, they 
have no need of eyes to guide them when search- 
ing for it. The Hebrewname of these creatures 
(cimnim) comes from a root signifying to fix or 
establish, and these ticks Lage themselves 
firmly in man and in beast, gorging themselves 
with blood and juices. Dr. Adam Clark says of 
the cinnim, or Acarus sanguisugus, that it is the 
fixed or established insect, permitting itself to 
be torn to pieces rather than withdraw its hold 
and literally burying its head and trunk in the 
flesh of its prey. 

The instruments, ordinarily called mandibles, 
have in some kinds.of mites the form of pincers ; 





* See the observations on La Place and La Marck 
in the Introduction to Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


they have in others the shape of lancets ; andin 
some they resemble stylets. They can pierce 
and cut, with them, The instruments are some- 
times free, sometimes sheathed, and sometimes 
covered. The minuteness of the mites, which 
is the very meaning of their English name, has 
made the dissection and discrimination of their 
internal anatomy extremely difficult, even to 
skilful anatomists using the best microscopes. 
An eminent French naturalist, not being able to 
perceive the gullet, stomach, and intestines of 
two species of mites (Trombidium and Limno- 
chares), having examined these specimens when 
these sacks were empty, said he could distin- 
guish a cylindrical pharynx or opening to the 
gullet, with distinct walls containing numerous 
muscular fibres to enlarge it and aid suction, 
but he could not see either esophagus, stomach, 
or intestines. The food, the blood, and juices 
of animals and plants was therefore, he stated, 
lodged in mere voids or lacunary spaces, ex- 
tending throughout the whole of the body, and 
even into the bases of the legs. But more care- 
ful observations have shown the error of these 
views. When they are empty, owing to the 
thinness, these walls may escape observation, 
but when they are full of solid food, says Mr. 
Siebold, they may be recognised even in the 
smallest species. A good way of preparing 
minute animals of this kind for examination 
under the microscope is to give them coloured 
food. The parts of the mouth and legs which 
form the characters of the species, are obtained 
by crushing the mites upon a slide, washin 

away the exuding matters with a solution o 
potash and acetic acid, drying them, and then 
immersing them in Canada balsam. The pincer, 
lancet, and stylet mouths, and the dilated, cili- 
ated, slender, and bristled feet, the eyeless 
heads, and adhesive membranes can, when thus 
prepared, be preserved and shown distinctly and 
beautifully. 

Mites are found everywhere. It would be 
difficult to say where they are not to be met 
with, or to enumerate all the habitats in which 
they have been discovered. The study of them 
is far from complete, only begun, in fact, and 
they have been grouped as those with a trans- 
verse furrow (Acari); and those without a 
transverse furrow (Tyroglyphi). Those without 
claws and with bristles (Prichodaet li) ; those 
with bristly projections on their body (Psoroptes); 
and those with long bristles upon their hind legs 
(Sarcoptes). The powder in English cheese 
consists of the eggs of Acarus domesticus ; and 
the powder in the Dutch and Gruyére cheese of 
the eggs of Acarus longior. The two-tailed 
acarus (A. bicaudatus) occurs upon ostrich 
feathers. This fact may be partly explained by 
the circumstance that the ostrich feathers of 
commerce are not obtained from the wild birds 
of the sandy deserts, whose feathers are torn and 
ragged, but from the tame birds, kept in 
stables for the sake of their feathers. The 
Hebrews called the female ostrich the daughter 
of vociferation, and the Greeks called the os- 





trich the camel bird, and the noise and fleet- 
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ness, with the quivering of their expanded 
wings, remarked in the tame bird, with other 
characteristics of the ostrich, making her in- 
capable of continuous incubation, may be re- 
ferable to the peculiar tick which infests her 
far-famed feather. During the heat of night 
she sits upon her eggs like a good mother, to 
protect them from the effects of the diminished 
temperature, but during the day, urged by hun- 

r to search for reptiles as food, and by the 
uritation of acari— 

She flees, 
And skims along the plain with rapid speed, 
And scorns alike the hunter and his steed. 


As Acarus bicaudatus infests the feathers of the 
ostrich, Acarus cursor occurs in the feathers of 
the ow], and there is a species called Acarus 
plumiger, because it is found upon feathery hairs ; 
pigeons, sparrows, and grouse also have species 
peculiar to themselves. There are not merely 
species which affect cheese, there are kinds pecu- 
liar to flour, to figs, to prunes, to honeycombs, 
and to fungi. The itch andthe mange are skin 
diseases, produced by acari; and certain species 
of them ulcerate and canker the feet of horses 
and sheep. As the ostriches carry the acari 
among the sands of the desert, the water beetles 
fly with them on their shields or elyters from the 
drying-pools to the ponds and streams. And 
travellers say among the most curious scenes 
still to be seen in the wild forests of hot coun- 
tries are the flocks of plovers which hover over 
the troups of elephants, debarrassing them of 
their ticks, by alighting on their backs and 
pecking among their hair and wool. 

Strollers on commons often observe what 
looks like a red powder, lying in thick cobwebs, 
entangled in furze bushes. They are the cocoons 
of acari, of the genus Tetranychus, of Dufour, 
of which the, Acarus tellerius, of Linnzus, is 
the type. They live socially on plants, weaving 
webs. Lime-trees are sometimes covered b 
them with a clothing of silken webs, so thic 
that they look as if they were clad in glazed 
satin. This mite is the redoubted red spider, 
one of the greatest pests of the gardens. It is 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, being about the 
size, not of the head of apin, but of the point of 
a pin. Its eggs appear under the microscope like 
clusters of small globules. The colour of the 
mite itself is sometimes yellowish, and some- 
times brown, but generally a dull red, with a 
dark spot on each side ofits back. It is found all 
the year round in dry and hot greenhouses, and 
under the bark of essdioes in the month of 
November. In the summer-time it abounds 
on the under side of the leaves of limes and 
kidney beans. ‘The mites attack also the apple, 

ar, plum, and peach trees. Plants infested 

y them seem scorched, 

The plague of mites often breaks out where it 
is least expected, unaccountally and myste- 
riously. Who has not been astounded by the 
apparition of the book-mite (Cheyletus eruditus) 
in the best regulated libraries, and the best pre- 
served cabinets? The book-worms have ha 
the honour of giving thei: name to men of learn- 





ing, who, in return for a nickname, have dubbed 
the mite with the title “ eruditus;” as if eati 
and reading books were one and the same thing! 
The feelers or palpi of the book-worm are sickle- 
like in their form, ending in claws. A few years 

0, some Egyptian palm-leaves having been 
shut up in a dark closet of a house at Lyme 
Regis, swarms of acari issued from it in thou- 
sands, spreading from the closet through the 
rooms and filling the crevices of wooden chairs, 
of tables, books, paintings, and cabinets of shells. 
In 1856, many dead acari were found beneath 
the glass of a daguerreotype ten years old, which 
was affected by what is called “fogging.” Spe- 
cimens of this acarus having been submitted to 
the Entomological Society, it was suggested that 
this mite resembled the common paste-mite 
(Cheyletus eruditus). But from a long corre- 
spondence it appeared that the picture was 
mounted in a tin tray, with the plate and glass 
too tightly pressed together to permit the in- 
sertion of the edge of a penknife, and the whole 
mounted in a morocco case without either paste, 
glue, or cement having been used in the mount- 
ing. The mites themselves were common enough, 
but it puzzled the learned to say how they got 
Rent the glass of this daguerreotype ? and 
whether or no they had anything to do with the 
fogging ? 

y far the most curious apparitions of this 
group of animals, are upon other animals. The 
water-beetles carry the water-mites from dry to 
moist ponds. The little blue titmouse as it flits 
from spray to spray, continually pugnacious and 
predacious, carries about mites as large as dog- 
ticks (Ixodes), besides a variety of animated 
specks scarcely visible to the nakedeye. The 
mite of the sparrows (Sarcoptes passerinus) is 
distinguished by the disproportionate and enor- 
mous size of the third pair of legs, which, when 
the mite is placed upon paper, are dragged after 
it like a dead weight. hy this acarus should 
be thus burthened, it would be hard to say. The 
instincts of the slug-mite (Philodromus limacum) 
are someday curious. This mite, which is 
plentiful on large slugs, the black slug espe- 
cially, lives inside the slug, in the hole at the 
side which leads to the lungs. This cavity is 
the residence, and the skin is the promenade of 
the mite. Mr. Leonard Jenyns once confined, in 
a close box, a slug ay quite free from 
mites. On opening the box a day or two after- 
wards, he observed, nevertheless, very many of 
these parasites crawling about upon the slug, 
having apparently issued from the pulmonary 
cavity, lateral foramen, or air-hole. He once 
saw the mites running in and out of this cavity 
at pleasure. Some of them he saw go in and 
never saw them come out again, although he 
watched the slug narrowly for a considerable 
time. But, the most singular thing in this 
whole affair is, the indifference of the slugs to 
the movements of the mites, for they do not 
appear to suffer the least inconvenience from the 
activity of the parasites, allowing them to run 


djin and out without mee: the slightest 
the 


symptoms of irritation. Yet extreme ra- 
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pidity of their movements is remarkable. A 
ground so slimy as the back of a slug might be 
expected to impede the motions of their eight 
feet, but so far is this from being the case that 
they are never seen at rest, running about with 
a celerity scarcely paralleled ve their kind. 
It is far from easy to catch them for examina- 
tion, for they are as nimble as they are fragile, 
and oftener crushed than caught. They may be 
squashed -by a touch. If the slug is —— 
into plain water, the mites rise to the surface 
and run upon it as easily and as actively as they 
run upon the back of the slug itself, their usual 
haunt for air and exercise. The best way to 
capture them is, perhaps, to drop the slug into 
weak alcohol, which, without immediately de- 
stroying life, paralyses the limbs of the mites. 





A GREAT MAN, 


a. 

TuHatT man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know, and be unknown, 

Whole in himself: 


2. 
Strong is that man, he only strong, 
To whose well-order’d will belong, 
For service and delight, 
All powers that, in despite of wrong, 
Establish right. 


3. 
And free he is, and only he, 
Who, from his tyrant passions free, 
By Fortune undismay’d, 
Hath power upon himself to be 
By himself obey’d. 


If such a man there be, where’er 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare. 
He cannot fare amiss. 

Great Nature hath him in her care, 
Her cause is his. 


5. 
Time cannot take him by surprise ; 
Fate cannot crush him: he shall rise 
Stronger from overthrow. 
Whose arms a Heavenly Friend supplies 
Against Heaven’s Foe. 


6. 
Who holds by everlasting Law, 
Which neither chance nor change can flaw, 
Whose stedfast cause is one 
With whatsoever forces draw 
The ages on: 


7. 
Who hath not bow’d his honest head 
To base occasion, nor in dread 
Of Duty shunn’d her eye, 
Nor truckled to himself, nor wed 
His heart to a lie: 


Nor fear’d to follow in th’ offence 
Of false opinion, his own sense 

Of Justice, unsubdued ; 
Nor shrunk from any consequence 





Of doing good : 


9. 
He looks his Angel in the face 
Without a blush; nor heeds disgrace 
Whom naught disgraceful done 
Disgraces. Who knows nothing base 
Dreads nothing known, 


10. 
Not morsell’d out from day to day 
In petty arms, the helpless prey 
Of hours that have no plan, 
His life is his to give away 
To God and man. 


11. 
The merely great are, all in all, 
No more than what the merely small 
Esteem them. Man’s opinion 
Neither conferr’d nor can recal 
This man’s dominion. 


12. 
Lord of a lofty life is he, 
Loftily living, tho’ he be 
Of lowly birth; tho’ poor, 
He lacks not wealth; nor high degrce 
In state obscure; 


13. 
Tho’ sadden’d soil’d not, broken not 
Tho’ burthen'd, by his mortal lot 
To strive with mortal sin, 
And scald away with tears the spot 
That sinks not in: 


14. 
Yet not with downward eye morose, 
Bent on himself, nor ear so close 
Held to his own heart’s call, 
But what he sees, and hears, and knows, 
And doth love well. 


15. 
All creatures by the dear God made ; 
All things that are; the little blade 
Of green in grassy field, 
The myriad stars that overhead 
Stud heaven’s blue shield; 


16. 
Nature’s waste wealth of beauty, shed 
By desert shore, or wild sea bed, 
And the deep-moaning heart, 
The mighty human cry for bread, 
In crowded mart; 


17. 
By these his heart is touch’d, and sings 
From all its solemn-sounding strings 
Which Love alone can thrill, 
Hosannah to the King of kings, 
To man good-will. 


18. 
For, tho’ he live aloof from ken, 
The world’s unwitness’d denizen, 
The love within him stirs 
Abroad, and with the hearts of men 
His own confers ; 


19. 
The Judge upon the Justice-seat, 
The brown-back’d beggar in the street, 
The spinner in the sun, 
The reapers reaping in the wheat, 
The wan-cheek’d nun. 
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20. 
In convent, cold, the prisoner lean, 
In lightless den, the robéd Queen, 
Even the youth who waits, 
Hiding the knife, to glide unseen 
Between the gates: 
21. 
He nothing human alien deems 
Unto himéelf, nor disesteems 
Man’s meanest claim upon him. 
And where he moves the mere sunbeams 
Drop blessings on him. 


22. 
Because they know him Nature’s friend, 
On whom she doth delight to tend 
With loving kindness ever, 
Helping and heartening to the.end 
His high endeavour. 


3. 
Therefore, tho’ mortal made, he can 
Work miracles. The uncommon man 
Leaves nothing common-place : 
He 1s the marvellous. To span 
The abyss of space, 
24, 
To make the thing which is not be 
To fill with Heaven’s infinity 
Earth’s finite, to make sound 
The sick, to bind the broken, free 
The prison-bound, 
256 
To call up spirits from the deep 
To be his ministers, to peep 
Into the birth of things, 
To move the mountains, and to sweep 
With inner wings 


26. 
The orb of time, is his by faith ; 
And his, whilst breathing human breath 
To taste before he dies 
The deep eventual calm of death, 
Life’s latest. prize. 
27. 
If such a man there be, howe’er 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
That man my friend to know 
To me were sweeter than to wear 
What kings. bestow, 


UP THE DANUBE. 


Ir is a hot dry day in July. The blinding 
dust-storm comes rushing along the wide wil- 
derness of streets, darkening the daylight, so 
that one cannot see from one side to the other. 
They are streets seeming to have been made for 
giants, with hills and valleys in them, making 
them sore travelling for ordinary men. I have 
been summoned in haste to London by anxious 
news, three telegrams coming and going—ques- 
tion, answer, a —over that immense distance 
in a few hours. Truly blessed are the inventions 
which thought and science have been permitted 
to win from Nature ! 

No people are so really friendly and com- 
—— to strangers as the kind-hearted and 

hospitable people among whom I am living. In 
twenty years of foreign travel, I have seen no 














other nation where a foreigner can make so 
many steady and lasting friendships. There is 
a thoughtful kindliness, a real warm-heartedness 
among the Southern Russians to which all who 
have dwelt among them must desire to pay 
ateful tribute. "Though alone, a solitary Eng- 
ishman in a Russian city, I am not lonely, and 
many a gentle word is in store for me before I 
Bo. My luggage is soon packed, a small carpet- 
ag containing bare necessaries. for the journey, 
a light great-coat—nothing more. Some 
hours of business, good in their effect, as 
wrenching the heart from its sorrow, and then 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, I form one of 
a Russian family party, and we sit down to a 
ood-by dinner, “hich has been ordered early, 
or the steamer which is to carry me away starts 
at five. We do not any of us eat much, and 
we talk less, even after the old-fashioned local 
custom of drinking me good-speed in champagne 
has been duly observed. My thoughts are far 
away, and my hosts are too full of kindly sym- 
pathy to disturb them. At last by common 
consent we rise from table as the roll of the 
wheels of the carriage is heard which is to take 
me to the port. Then we all sit down in a 
circle precisely in the centre of the room, ac- 
cording to an immemorial custom in this country 
before setting out upon a journey, and the fare- 
wells, which have been nervously put off till now, 
fairly begin. The little children, who have 
romped and played round my knees for years, 
come and put their small soft arms about my 
neck. It is hard to break away from those tiny 
pretty fetters. The master of the house kisses 
me on both cheeks, and then there is a hurried 
moving towards the door, and I drive away with 
the dear Russian faces looking kindly after me, 
and white handkerchiefs waving, till a turn in 
the road hides them from my sight. Surely, in 
no other country in the world are real friend- 
ships more warm and sincere than here. 

No end of good-nature and forethought follow 
me. I am not the only one on board the 
Metternich that day who have tender partings 
from friends or kinsfolk. There is some we 
ing, indeed, among the pleasure-hunters and tra- 
vellers to the baths, bat even that is rather 
forced, and many streaming eyes full of hot 
tears that will not be quenched watch the return 
of the boat laden with cargoes of friends, and 
then go hurriedly below to hide their anguish, 
Very full is the world, of love and sorrow. 

At last the paddles begin to revolve slowly, 
the captain shouts his hoarse command, the 
helmsman answers, the shrill voice of the engine 
boy takes up the cry, and we stand out to sea. 
The stately city fades away, the fairest of the 
Russian towns, The moon rises by-and-by, and 
I pace the deck till wearied out. When 1 awake 
from a troubled sleep we are at the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube, and there lie her Majesty’s 
ships Weazer and Growler, looking taut and 
trim and wholesome, even among these fetid 
marshes, and in this unlovely country, in the 
sullen grey of the coming morning. 

Millions of fat, pulpy, loathsome, sluggard 
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marsh, flies, swarm round us in every direction, 
and settle so pertinaciously on the flesh that they 
must be quashed there, for they will not move 
off. We have quite a campaign against 
these filthy creatures, and keep up. a weary 
slaughter of them, till about four o’clock in 
the morning, while the sun has risen, and our 
paddle -wheels turning again, we go snuffling 
up the dark muddy waters of the lower Danube. 
At about three o’clock in the afternoon we ar- 
rive at. Galatz, and never in my life have I felt 
the heat so intolerable, and the air so oppres- 
sive as it was. then and there. Flies are more 
numerous than ever, they settle down.on the 
dinner-table in such countless myriads that every- 
thing to eat is quite black with them. But 
Galatz is a gay place, and the Metternich 
is one bet Eg hubbub of eating and drink- 
ing, laughing, singing, and piano-playing till 
we are transferred to: the other boat, the 
Szechenyi, so called after the gifted and patriotic 
nobleman who first sent a steamer down this 
mighty river. On both sides of Galatz, the lower 
Danube grows rather prettier than elsewhere. 
There are the Moldavian mountains in the dis- 
tance, some pretty villages scattered about, and 
the stream is broader and less muddy. 

The hubbub of the merry-makers, follows us 
to the Szechneyi, and is kept up till late into 
the night. The Moidavians are naturally a gay, 
careless, pleasure-seeking, sociable race, and the 
European commission just now among them 
sends a whole host of agreeable travellers up 
and down the waters about here. So we hear 
them whispering, and chatting, and flirting, and 
humming love songs about the cabins, and in 
the nooks and corners of the ship, or roys- 
tering jollily in drinking bouts upon deck, and 
clinking their glasses together, and smoking, 
and telling the most wonderful stories ever 
heard, till the early summer daylight comes 
round again, and they fall asleep in their 
smart clothes and lackered boots—a gipsy com- 
pany, in all sorts of impossible places, and in the 
drollest attitudes. These Danube steamers are 
amazingly entertaining in a general way. There 
is usually a great deal of good hs curious 
company on board. The Rouman and Hun- 
garian, peasants, who join us at the village 
stations, mostly wear the national costume, and 
now and then there is a patriotic Boyard or mag- 
nate does the same. The ladies dress for these 
steamers as smartly as for pleasure parties. on 
shore. The captain assembles a chosen half-dozen 
immediately round him, and so we go, a bright- 
coloured mass of gossiping, flirting, loud laugh- 
ing, junketing humanity, all jumbled into close 
acqu.intanceship fora week together or more, if 
we have the d fortune to be delayed by 
fogs or pe ag 

An hour after leaving Galatz we come to 
Ibraila, a thriving port, and there stop till two 
o’clock on Sunday morning, when we begin to 
move again. The voyage might be done in half 
the time if we did not dawdle and loiter about 
so. But time never seems of consequence 


'o’clock on Sunday morning we arrive at Tcher- 
‘navoda. Here two Turkish women—poor thi 
—came on board with a cavass and a coche 
‘Their veils are thin—their shrivelled wizen 
faces might be plainly seen by the curious, 
There. is little of the sensitive Oriental mo- 
desty about them. There is, a dispute about 
their fare, and they are going away very 
humbly, not understanding what was said to 
them, when somebody goes up to the cap- 
tain and explains the mistake. Then they 
sit down in a row, like children, on their good 
behaviour, taking place in the fore cabin, though 
they had paid steerage places. They look 
wondering and frightened enough till we land 
them at the next station, I could not hel 
feeling a sort of sorrow, notwithstanding 
we know, to see the pride of the stately Os- 
manli so fallen, A few years ago there would 
have been brief words and fierce deeds had 
any one laid hands on a Turkish lady, as one 
of our well-meaning sailors did. 

The Szechenyi is.a fine vessel. The captain, 
a pleasant, sensible, courteous man, as the cap- 
tain of a passenger-boat should be. ‘I'he dinners, 
too, are very fair. There is the delicious stur- 
eon, and several other kinds of fish almost as 
fine and as seldom seen elsewhere. Good 
poultry, wine, good fruit. With respect 
to the table arrangements, it may be objected 
that the waiters are in the habit of eitenag 
the napkins, previous to pressing them, wit. 
water spirted from their mouths; but this is a 
trifle, and travellers must not be fastidious. 
The conversation, which was tolerably general, 
might. have been entertaining. There were 
plenty of ingredients for ha talk ; pleasant 
travelled old men, full of the smaller charities, 
and rich in wise saws and good stories. There 
was a, wit.or two, and some charming chatty 
ladies; but unfortunately we drifted into plu- 
losophy, and here the inhabitants of these Danu- 
bian countries have hardly got beyond Vol- 
tairianism. If such narrow and false views of 
life are always troublesome and wearying to 
listen to, judge what they must be bawled out 
at a steamer dinner in July by a stout person 
three places off talking at one for exercise. 
The voyage is full of memories to me. Yonder 
stands Silistria, The last time 1 saw those 
gentle slopes and scanty woodlands, with the 
water-wheels in the distance, they were covered 
with tents; the last. time I saw one of the 
bravest who fell there was on a day when each 
of us backed his own horse for a_holiday- 
gallop from Pera to Buyukdéré. Here come 
more Turks, one bringing a whole sheep for his 
rovision while on board, the simple fellow. 
My heart warmed towards the saddie-bags and 
the earihenware water-jugs, and the long pipes, 
the kalliballek, and the stout cavass which 
made his travelling equipage. My pulse beat 
quicker at the thought of the old wander: 
Arab horseman-life of the East, and I woul 
have given something for a breezy gallop on 
one of those red saddles which 1 see piled up on 





to, anybody in these counizies. Towards ten 





the landing-place. 
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On Sunday evening we arrive at Guirgevo, 
but it is too late and too dark to go on shore, 
so we pass the time watching the new arrivals 
and the extraordinary crowd of flies which 
assemble about the tea-table. There is a 
tumbling or performing fly, who rushes forward 
a few steps, and then turns head over heels a 
complete summersault, entertaining himself this 
hot stifling evening with a series of mountebank 
tricks curious to witness. ‘There is a swimming- 
fly, who jumps a header into our lemonade, and 
seems to like it. On Monday we pass Widin, 
famous in history, and arrive at Orsova at ten 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. We are detained 
there a most unreasonable time, and quite lose 
the day, and, consequently, thirty-six hours 
more before we get to Vienna. For the first 
time in my life, on this occasion I had my 
baggage closely examined in Austria. I do not 
know why. I had only one small carpet-bag, 
and I was going to London. But the custom- 
house officer, a dull stolid fellow, seemed to feel 
a kind of sleepy philosophical interest in the 
contents of that bag, or perhaps was seized with 
a fit of absence of mind while examining it, for 
he looked into and fingered and poked about the 
few trumperies I had with me in a manner quite 
——s to see. 

observe that there is a brisk little business 
in exchanging foreign gold at Orsova, carried on 
to the very considerable advantage of somebody. 
A money-changer of more moderate views welll 
have a fine opening there. 

It is a thankless task to find fault, but it 
would not be frank towards the public to con- 
ceal that not only a great deal of time is wasted 
generally at Orsova owing to faulty arrangements 
somewhere. But also in the dry season, when 
low water renders the Iron Gates impassable, 
sufficient attention is not paid to the comforts 
or necessities of the numerous travellers who 
throng this great European highway. It is no 
joke for delicate ladies and young children to 
remain from five o’clock on a raw morning till 
three in the afternoon without anything to eat, 
because the commissariat officer has neglected 
to provide provisions. It is no joke for feeble 
invalids to see one of their last chances of life 
diminished by being kept for ten hours bumping 
about in little wooden springless carts, because 
the company do not provide proper accommo- 
dation to transport them from one steamer to 
the other. Among so much that is pleasant, 
however, we must hasten to forget a little dis- 
comfort, merely expressing a wish that the 
authorities at Vienna will examine into this 
grievance and soon provide a remedy. 
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‘I cannot say much in favour of the place, 
but such as it is, it is heartily at your service.” 
So saying, the secretary shook me cordially by 
the hand, jerked out his watch, and after a hasty 
glance at it, pleaded an engagement, and went 
out. A clerk was left bebind to fill up my ap- 
pointment, ready for the signature of the go- 





vernor of North Carolina. The latter young 
gentleman, one of those long-haired youths whom 
New England sends to fill subordinate posts in 
the South, had a most comical expression on his 
shrewd face. He rolled his eyes over the docu- 
ment, pinched up his thin lips into an expressive 
leer, and at last exploded into a titter. I was 
not offended. I knew the Americans, especially 
the Northerners, too well to expect at their 
hands the same demure politeness which would 
have been rendered by a European official. And 
I knew, too, that Yankees seldom laugh with- 
out a cause, and that their opinions are com- 
monly worth listening to. 

“You seem amused,” said I. “ Pray tell me 
whether at my desire to obtain the situation, or 
at my succeeding in my endeavours ?” 

The clerk laid down his pen, turned his 
twinkling eyes full on me, and answered : 

“ The reason I larfed, mister, was jest this : 
you folks from the old country do the queerest 
things, right out, you do. We native-born Ame- 
ricans, we air that plastic and spry, we can tackle 
to most ; and this child has drove niggers, kept 
books aboard a Ohio steamer, preached to a 
congregation in Wisconsin, and sold notions to 
Canada. But what you won’t catch a New Eng- 
lander doing, in one while, is bein’ keeper of the 
Cape Hatteras lighthouse.” 

“ Why so?” I asked, good-humouredly. “The 
situation is, no doubt, a little dull, and the salary 
is not high-——” 

“Six hundred and twenty-five dollars, fifty 
cents, and a liberal allowance for wood and oil ; 
not so bad, nouther, for light employ,” paren- 
thetically remarked the clerk. 

“ But still,” I went on, “there are advan- 
tages in the situation. It is not an unhealthy 
spot, it is cheap and quiet, and as for temptation 
to expense——” 

*¢ As for them, mister, Robinson Crusoe was a 
Broadway lounger, compared with what you'll be. 
Snakes! why, a possum up a tulip-tree is in the 
world, when you come to reckon him with the 
keeper of that lighthouse. Since I’ve been here, 
eleven months or there away, there’s been three 
fresh keepers appointed. One cut his throat. He 
was a German ; one died of delirium tremendous ; 
and the third, an Irish fellow, was drowned, or 
drowned himself. To hear the secretary pala- 
vering you as he did, about naturalisation, and 
that—when we should have to get a self-acting 
light, I guess, if we couldn’t hire a foreigner to 
kindle it.” 

I will own that these remarks of the young 
clerk’s gave me more than one melancholy hour, 
and made me almost doubt whether my own 
acceptance of so ill-starred and lonely a post 
were a wise one. But an old English adage 
declares that a certain class of persons must 
not be choosers, and my purse was | 
enough to place me in the unlucky category. 
I had come out to America with high hopes, 
and those hopes had been lamentably ed. 
‘The fortune I was to have made with brush and 
with the end of a burnt stick. The floors were 
of rough planks, stained in many places with 
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ette, and the fame even sweeter than fortune, 
ad flitted before me like a mocking will-o’-the- 
| wisp. I was actually poorer than when I arrived, 
two years before, at New York. Of my own 
proficiency as an artist, it behoves me to speak 
| modestly. My studies had been long and sincere, 
_ and critics of some celebrity had predicted my 
| future success. My true course was to have 
stayed at home, to have stuck to my art steadily, 
3 by patient work and thought, to have at- 
tained, not to a pinnacle of renown, but to a rea- 
sonable share of public favour. 

I did not do this. I preferred to grow rich 
_ and famous at a hennll and I emigrated to 
America in a flush of hope. I could not have 
done a sillier thing. The New World is very 
chary of yielding patronage to any foreign talent 
that has not been heralded by the trumpet- 
note of foreign praise. The United States com- 
bine to do honour to the artist, actor, or singer, 
| who can boast a great name in Europe, but the 
| unknown are sure to be looked coldly upon. So 
| it fared with me. And this was why, after set- 
| ting up as a portrait painter in Philadelphia, as 
| a historical painter in Boston, as a painter of 
| allegory in Cincinnati, I was finally reduced to 
| solicit the post of lighthouse-keeper in a 
wretched sandy islet off the coast of North 

| Carolina. 

I had one especial reason for asking and ac- 
cepting this unpromising berth: a reason with 
which I did not trouble the clerk, and which 
I had not even imparted to the secretary. If I 


had any peculiar inclination, it was towards the 
painting of sea-views and ships; but as yet I 
had been dissatisfied with the result of my 


efforts. The colour was so poor—in my eyes 
| at least—and the treatment so conventional. 
'| I had often longed for a favourable opportunity 
of sitting down before the ocean, studying 
' every wrinkle and line in Neptune’s stormy 

face, and taking the portrait of the sea in 
every mood from calm to frenzy. Here was a 
capital chance. The keeper of a lighthouse 
would be alone with Nature; no billiards, no 
gossip, nothing to call off his attention ; and, 
| perhaps after a summer’s study, I might contrive 
to produce something that would sell well in 
| London. Longer than half a year or so, I 
never dreamed of retaining the employment. 
Indeed it is not customary in the States to stick 
very long to one avocation, or to one office. 
Americans commonly regard one preferment as 
a stepping-stone to something very different, 
| and I, in my turn, hoped to save enough and 
| learn enough to enable me to withdraw to Eng- 
_ land again, with a fair prospect of success. 

One fortnight afterwards, I hired a boat, and 
was duly wafted across to my new residence. 
| It had been settled that I was to receive rations, 
| at regular intervals. Two barrels of pickled- 

pork, with a cask of flour, some bags of biscuit 
| and corn, a keg of whisky and some groceries, 
were on board the boat. With me went, also, 
a sturdy black lad whose goggle eyes rolled in 
| wonder at the unaccustomed sight he beheld, 
and a hale old negress, the grandmother of the 





boy, a woman with an excellent character for 
cooking and scouring. These coloured persons 
were slaves. White servants are luxuries un- 
dreamed of in the labour-despising South, and 
I had conformed to the prevailing custom in 
hiring the living chattels of a landowner in the | 
neighbourhood of Wilmington. I had been re- 
commended to this gentleman, Dr. Leonidas 
Wicks, by a friend who knew that the doctor 
owned several negroes whose work on the land, 
or in the house, could be easily dispensed with. 
An Englishman never feels his conscience more 
troublesome than when he meddles with the 
* domestic institution” of the Slave States, even 
in the indirect method of hiring “ animated pro- 
ut ” from its possessor. Very likely Dr. 
Wicks read some such feeling in my counte- 
nance, for he said abruptly, before our bargain 
was concluded. “ You’ve no call, Mr. Britisher, 
to be so plaguy nice! I expect Aunt Polly and 
young Juba had sooner go along with you to 
the lighthouse, than be sold to go South. It’s 
a "nation deal pleasanter work to cook meals 
and shake blankets, than hoe rice and sugar- 
grounds, down in Georgia or South Carolina, 
and it’s there I’d have been obliged to send that 
pair of woolly heads, if you hadn’t happened in 
to hire ’em.” My scruples were thus removed, 
and I found Aunt Polly a good cook, and Juba 
a well-disposed lad, though neither was indus- 
trious nor quick of comprehension. 

There was a light breeze, and, as the boat’s 
sails filled pleasantly, we flew along at a great 
rate through the little sparkling waves. The 
whole bay, fenced in from angry gales and At- 
lantic rollers by the natural breakwater of the 
sandy islands, reminded me of the lagoons of 
Venice, and the blazing blue sky overhead was 
are pm It was amusing to hear the 
voluble and loud exclamations of my sable 
attendants, who had never before had more than 
a distant peep at the sea, and to whom every- 
thing was an object of wonder. 

** Hoo! what sort ob grass dat ?” cried Juba, 
for instance, when a great heap of tangled sea- 
weed—red, brown, and purple, and full of shells 
and small es Nao 5 by. 

“Him not grass. Him flower, tupidhead!” 
returned Aunt Polly, with all the complacency 
of superior wisdom. 

Presently we got to the little quay, whose 
slimy and weather-beaten piles were deeply im- 
bedded in the sand, and above which rose the 

unt white tower of the lighthouse. Some 
former occupant of the latter had made a despe- 
rate attempt at cultivation, and some traces of 
a garden were still visible, though the very wall 
had been more than half buried by the pure 
white sand that had drifted before the wind. 
The whole place was in tolerable repair, but had 
a sesleshed and dismal appearance. Nor did 
the interior of the building present a more cheer- 
ful aspect. The walls were worm-eaten bulwarks 
of timber, like the bulkheads of an old ship ; the 
low ceilings were scored all over with names 
and dates, with illspelt scraps of songs and 
frightful caricatures that had been sketched 
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ink, paint, and pitch ; and more than one charred 
spot indicated that some of my predecessors had 
been careless in their habits, and that an in- 
cipient fire had been trampled out just in time 
to avert a conflagration. re was no furniture 
worth mentioning, except some broken chairs 
and tables, an oaken press, and a barrack bed- 
stead of iron. 

But there was plenty of wood piled under 
cover; there was oil in abundance; there were 
three telescopes with the Bae = me mark 
upon them, and, on the wall of the principal 
apartment, hung a long duck-gun, surmounting 
a pair of naval cutlasses, whose brass hilts were 
green as verdigris with the tarnish of the moist 
seaair. I had been warned that I must bring 
everything I wanted with me, and the boat was 
pretty well stored with provisions, cooking uten- 
sils, mattresses, blankets, and so forth. In 
carrying up these matters from the little half- 
decked vessel I had en d, I and my black 
allies were assisted by the boatmen. The latter, 
who consisted of a fine old patriarch in striped 
shirt and a suit of homespun, his son, and a 
strappin young mulatto, waited awhile to drink 
my health in a horn of whisky. 

“You do look a little more shipshape, now, 
Britisher,” remarked the old man, as he surveye 
the mattresses and clean Pennsylvania blankets 
which now reposed on the rusty iron bed; “but 
you'll find the place a thought lonesome or so 
to a city-bred chap. There’s neighbours, sure 
enough; but, stranger (here the fisherman 
dropped his voice), I advise ye to be careful as 
a b’ar on hot iron, till you’ve larned the length 
of their foot.” 

“How do you mean ?” I asked, with a puzzled 
look. But the old man was not disposed to be 
explicit; he only muttered that a nod was as 
good as a wink to a blind horse, and presently 
took his departure. The negress, who had a 
real taste for work and bustling not very usual 
in one of her colour, was | as she arranged 
matters in the kitchen, and Juba was slowly 
carrying in logs from the woodpile, with a very 
unnecessary amount of hard breathing and fre- 
quent pauses for rest. Having taken a glance 
at the lantern, and filled the ps with oil, I 
walked out at the half-open door, and sauntered 
to the beach. The prospect was a wide one, 
but monotonous. Sea and sand, sea and sand 
—as far as the eye could range, from north to 
south, from east to west, nothing but sea and 
sand, The dazzling azure of the one was only 
varied by the pure white of the other. On the 
beach itself were a number of bright coloured 
shells, and some heaps of gaily tinted weed. 
There were crabs, too, in quantities, and a salt- 
water tortoise (or mud turtle) went flopping 
down into the depths of a little creek, as 1 ap- 
proached. I looked along the coastline, as it 
trended sharply away. e sand-hills were 
heaped up, with hollows scooped out between 
them, in a swelling irregular line, as the wild 
wind had piled them during the hurricane months. 
Vegetation was scanty and coarse; a few hardy 
plants and grasses, of a dusky green hue, clung 
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desperately to the hummocks of sandy soil, and 
there were one or two specimens of the cotton 
shrub ing wild: the seeds —s probabl 
been blown by some = across the landlock 
sea that severed us from the mainland. The 
aquatic birds were strangely tame; they flew 
screaming around me in a manner that reminded 
me ‘of Alexander Selkirk and his dreary lordship 
over “the fowl and the brute” more vividly than 
was pleasant. I looked long and hard, but 
could make out no signs of human habitation 
within my range of vision. A few white sails 
were visible on the far-away blue of the ho- 
rizon: the very presence of those ships seemed 
a comfort to me, as a link between my lonely 
self and the great stirring world of healthy 
movement and bustle. I began to doubt whe- 
ther I had done wisely in accepting the situa- 
tion. 

“ Hulloa, chap! Air yew the new lighthouse- 
ae ?” hailed a deep voice among the sand- 

ills. 

I wheeled round. Behind me, on the summit 
of a mound, stood a very tall swarthy young 
man, in a checked frock of Osnaburg cloth, sea- 
boots, and a battered straw hat. He had a gun 
in his hand, and a game pouch by his side, which 


d|was nearly full of recently shot birds of the 


sand-piper class. A red handkerchief was 
knotted loosely around the fellow’s sunburnt 
neck, and he was altogether dressed in a careless, 
picturesque fashion that gave him the wild 
aspect of a ye ee 

“Hulloh! Can’t yew answer?” thundered 
the deep voice. 

I replied that I was the lighthouse-keeper ; 
had but just arrived from the mainland, and was 
very much at his service. 

“Then I guess we’re neighbours ?” said the 
sportsman, as he ‘advanced and extended me 
the hand of friendship. A brown big knuckl 
hand it was, and the squeeze that ig haa | 
brought tears into my eyes. After this saluta- 
tion, the islander leaned on the stock of his 

iece and scammed me from head to foot, and 
in, very slowly and deliberately. “I 
heerd there war to bea new oy observed 
the giant, “and my father, old y Brown, 
of Fruit Creek—my name’s Japhet Brown, 
stranger, at your call—Daddy Brown said, if 
I tumbled across you, and liked the looks of 
ou—why, I were to say there’s dinner and 
iquor at your bidding, any day you stroll Fruit 
Creek way.” 

After growling out this hospitable message, 
Japhet Brown stared again, as if to make 
quite sure that he really did like “the looks of 
me.” For myself, I felt an inward conviction 
that I did not much admire the looks of my new 
acquaintance. I did not, somehow, fancy the 
man. It was not that he was rough and un- 
couth, that his shaggy black hair hung like 
layers of sable fringe under the torn rim of his 
straw hat, or that his clothes were daubed with 
tar and fish scales. I had seen sterling good 
fellows in still ruder guise, and had knocked 
about the world too long, to despise the toil- 
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hardened hand-grasp of an honest man. But 
Japhet’s face expressed, at the best, but a fero- 
cious good humour; the features were heavy 
and lowering, the black eyes were restless and 
cunning, and the half-careless smile on the 
mouth had something sinister mingling with its 
effrontery. I did not like the man, but I took 
care to show no coldness or aversion. The 
eeper of the Hatteras lighthouse, I knew, 
could not afford to be exclusive or dainty in his 
choice of friends. I remembered the warning 
hint of the old boatman, and resolved that I 
would be on good terms with my neighbours, if 
ible. So I took Japhet Brown into m 
welling, opened my little store of cordials, an 
regaled him with a glass of gin sling and a prime 
cigar: luxuries which he appreciated the more 
because of their contrast to drams of raw spirit 
and coarse tcbacco. The young man was less 
inquisitive than a Yankee would have been, but 
was rather contemptuous and overbearing in 
manner; having an evident scorn for the natives 
of a city. 

* You'll be skeared here, all by yourself, chap, 
won’t you?” he asked, with half jeering interest 
in my forlorn condition. “ At ted Bay, now, 
there’s folks a many, and at Fruit Creek there’s 
daddy, and my mother, and ny, let alone 
six of us boys and gals, while there’s neighbours 
handy. But here! I wonder a town-bred coon, 
like you, should take the berth. Can yew 
wrestle ?” 

“TI used to wrestle a bit in bygone times,” I 
answered with a smile; “I was fond of active 
amusements as a boy.” 

“Can yew shoot?” demanded Mr. Japhet 
Brown. 

On my repl ing that I could, he put his 
long-barrelled tow Ing-piece into my hands, say- 
ing, “Try your luck, stranger. You see that 
ere bird, jest perched on the lump of red weed, 
floatin’ out at sea. Let’s see if you can hit her.” 

To Japhet’s amazement, however, instead of 
pulling the trigger at once, I waited till the gull 
rose on her white wings, and then fired. The 
bird heeled over, and fell with asplash, stone 
dead, into the sea. 

* Whoop! yew air a good ’an, chap! the 
best Yankee tome clapped eyes on! Shake 
hands! I'll tell Daddy Brown about that— 
forty-five yards clean, and no lie about it!” 
And Japhet gave my hand a congratulatory 
squeeze that I felt for an hour after; so 
great was his delight at my skill. To shoot 
fying is in America a much more rare accom- 
plishment than in England. The best marks- 
men of the States pique themselves on their 
accuracy with the rifle, whether at a dead mark 
or a deer or a squirrel, but with the fowling- 
piece they are less expert. I had won Japhet’s 
esteem, for the time at least, and it was with 
unfeigned heartiness that he clapped me on the 
— at parting, and renewed his invita- 

on. 
“Come when yew please, chap. There’s 





bath, yew’ll be welcome. My mother shecan fix a 
chicken, and roast a chicken, as well as any cook 
in Raleigh city. The gals—them’s my sisters— 
air ie down merry ones, and a chat with them 
would do yew good, stranger, when you get the 
lonesomes upon you.” So saying, Japhet turned 
on his heel, and strode off towards Fruit Creek 


in. 

Nothing worth mention occurred during the 
remainder of = ——_ ae dusk came 
creeping over the low shores, and a deepeni 
fale eamed the shining azure of Ne first 
to the glossy purple of a starling’s breast, then to 
violet, I went up the ladder to light my beacon 
for the first time. It was not without a certain 
amount of nervous tremor that I trimmed the 
wicks, adjusted the reflectors, and applied the 
match. 1 read over my printed instructions 
once again, before I executed my task. I held 
my breath, and hesitated before I kindled the 
lamps. For the first time, the great import- 
ance of my duties flashed upon me. I was about 
to ignite a beacon to whose distant radiance the 
eyes of the storm-tossed mariner, in the direst 
extremity of his battle with the elements, might 
turn for guidance and direction. What mischief 
might not be caused by negligence, however 
arising, and what a post of trust was mine, after 
all, as a'sentinel in t of the devouring sea, 
watchful for human lives ! 

Flash! the bright glow broke forth, far to 
the north. I saw the distant glimmer over- 
swelling mounds of sand and the darkling 
8 . A white light! That must be at Albe- 
marle Sound. They were posting the sentries, 
then—the sentries against wreck and calamity. 
It was my turn to answer the + So I 

gh 


lighted wp my two lamps. A red light and a 
reen. had not twinkled for more than 
five minutes before I saw something like a blood- 


red star over the waves to the southward. A 
red light. The light on Cape Look-out. I re- 
mained for some time in the glazed apartment 
which forms the upper story of all lighthouses, 
gazing out into the night, and listening to the 
moan of the wind. I did not feel so lonely, 
somehow, while looking towards those distant 
gleams, north and south, which told of a 
common purpose, and good-will towards our 
race. 

“ What time, sar, massa like to hab him 
supper? Got such a bootiful chicken, sar, 
ready to broil if massa give command. And 
old Aunt Polly boil kettle for tea ?” 

It was my blac —— eager to be 
employed, recalled me from esthetic meditations, 
and I left the steady lamps to burn alone. 

My every-day life, as custodian of the Hatteras 
Light, was an exceedingly monotonous one. 
Yet dull as it was, it could not be called intole- 
rable. It is true that there were times when I 
heartily envied Aunt Polly singing among her 
saucepans, and Juba carolling some interminable 
negro ditty as he chopped wood or cleaned my 
boots ; but at other periods I was more at ease. 
Sometimes a boat touched at my little quay, and 





always lots of pork and bacon ; whisky’s plenty, 
too, and if yew happen in at dinner time on Sab. 





I had the pleasure of an hour’s gossip with the 
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hardy sailors it contained: a conversation in 
which fish was oddly mixed up with politics, but 
which was never devoid of interest. 

My own official work was light. I can well 
imagine that to an uneducated man the lack of 
continued occupation would have been madden- 
ing. After all, to burnish a brace of reflectors, 
and to trim, fill, and kindle two lamps, made but 
scanty inroads on my time. The duty required 
steadiness, sobriety, and punctuality; but not 
industry. Luckily for me, I had my art where- 
with to while away the long hours of the sultry 
summer days; I painted and sketched; I re- 
touched and altered; and, by dint of gazing on 
nature with a loving and humble eye, I really 
made some progress as a marine painter. I had 
fully made up my mind not to retain my post 
above a year at the outside; nor would I have 
thought of staying so long but that I wanted to 
learn to depict the sea, after the long period of 
sunshine and smiles, with a wrathful frown 
upon its expanse. A man cannot be always 
painting, but I had much ado to find any 
other tolerably rational pastime. I polished 
the mountings of tlie telescopes, and even 
the brass hilts of the old cutlasses, till the 
shone like gold. I cleaned up the old duc 

un, and got it ready for the arrival of the 

irds of passage, when the northern snows 
should fall. And, finding that I could not, from 
the quay or beach, contrive to catch any but the 
smallest fish, I seriously set to work to repair 
a large old boat belonging to the lighthouse, and 
which I found half sunk in a creek not far off. 
Lucky it was that I betook myself to this last 
task, as the reader shall presently hear. 

All this time I saw but little of my neigh- 
bours, the islanders. Curiosity brought me 
several visitors during the first months of my 
sojourn ; but, although I made a point of re- 
ceiving their calls as urbanely as possible, no 
particwlar sympathy could exist between them 
and myself. It was not that they were rude of 
speech and boisterous of manners; nor was it 
that I found myself the only educated person 
within walking distance. But my amphibious 
neighbours had in their demeanour, for the most 
part, something that repelled esteem and dis- 
couraged confidence. They seemed sly, with 
all their uncouthness, and they would now and 
then give utterance to sentiments too lawless 
for my taste. 

I shall never forget the first visit I paid 
to the Brown family. Fruit Creek was a lon 
and deep, though narrow inlet, which termi- 
nated in a shelving bank, on the smooth sand 
of which a number of whale-boats and skiffs 
rested, like fish out of water. The creek was 
named in consequence of the wreck of a West 
Indian vessel, laden with pines and shaddocks, 
near the spot where Daddy Brown had esta- 
blished his long black house of well-calked 
timber. There were several huts within sight, 
but Mr. Brown’s was by far the best and largest 
of the tenements; its windows were completely 

lazed, and it possessed a tolerable garden, 
meed from spray and sand by a high wall of 





solid timber slabs. The inside of the house 
was even more comfortable than the exterior 
promised. The Browns were evidently well off, 
and, as they insisted that I should not leave them 
before supper, I had an opportunity of seeing 
how they fared in general. 

Daddy Brown himself was a hale old fellow, 
tall, but much bowed with age, though his 
flashing black eyes were as keen as a hawk’s, 
and evinced great craft and vigour. I was 
at first rather disposed to like the old man, 
he talked so well and glibly. He alone, of 
the family group, had been a traveller; he had 
been to China and to Europe, as mate of a vessel, 
and had coasted repeatedly along the Atlantic 
seaboard, from Vera Cruz to Halifax. There 
were three sons, of whom Japhet was the eldest, 
and three daughters, all tall and well made, with 
dark complexions and bright eyes. Mrs. Brown, 
on the ao hand, was a soft little woman, with 
rather a timid look in her round blue eyes, and 
was, as her husband said, from Pennsylvania. 
She was a notable housekeeper, and had the 
northern taste for scrubbing and polishing, 
since the floor was exquisitely clean, and the 
—— and tin upon the kitchen-shelves shone 
brilliantly. The family received me hospitably 
enough. The young men eyed my thews and 
sinews with undisguised scorn, and half-jestingly 
challenged me to “ wrastle a fall” with Seth or 
*Symmachus, observing that Japhet was too big 
to make the match a fair one. But they were 
equally anxious to see some proof of my pro- 
ficiency with the gun, concerning which they 
had heard marvels from their elder brother. So, 
a fowling-piece was taken down from the hooks 
over the stove, where it usually hung, and half 
an hour was devoted to shooting at a moving 
mark, such as Seth’s cap, or an old sea-boot 
belonging to Japhet, which were successively 
flung up into the air, and riddled with swan- 
shot, amid general applause. 

“Too dark for more! too dark for more!” 
cried old Daddy Brown ; “ wall done, Britisher, 
all the same! I could shoot a bit oncest, but 
*twar with the rifle. Come to supper, boys and 
gals. The old woman’s just lit up.” 

The lamps which Mrs. Brown Ahad just “lit 
up,” were three very large constructions of 
white metal, the work of some Yankee pewterer, 
which held a great deal of oil, and gave a blaze 
of yellow light. The cloth was laid on the 
walnut-wood table, and on it smoked a profusion 
of hot viands, flanked by all sorts of bottles and 
stone jars. ‘The plates were of common delf, 
but the drinking vessels were most various. 
Thus, Daddy Brown had a silver tankard; Ja- 
phet, a tin pannikin; the girls glasses; and 
the rest of the party china mugs. I was still 
more surprised to see that some of the forks 
were of massive silver, while others were two- 

ronged steel implements of the cheapest fabric. 
We had scarcely sat down, before a remarkable 
incident happened. I chanced, less through in- 
quisitiveness than absence of mind, to be turning 
round the heavy silver fork assigned to me, 
when I descried some half-effaced armorial bear- 
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ings on the handle. Before I could decipher 


who sat near me, and who had watched me, 
suddenly thrust out his broad bony hand, 
wrested the fork from me, and tossed it across 
the table: growling out something about “a 
spy.” I was really too much astonished to 
resent this rudeness, but Daddy Brown in- 
stantly exclaimed in a harsh tone, “For shame, 
Seth! you’re drunk, boy. Ask the stranger’s 
pardon, or——.” Daddy Brown did not finish 
the sentence, but his brows corrugated into an 
ugly frown, aud he shook his fist at his youngest 
son, who gave me back the fork with a very 
grace, muttering that he meant no harm—“ ’twar 
a joke.” This was odd, and another trivial cir- 
cumstance happened soon after. One of the 
girls who sat near me, a merry black-haired 
maiden, like her sisters, with a loud laugh and 
a nut-brown cheek, wore a very pretty brooch, 
mounted in gold, and delicately executed in ena- 
mel, in Louis Quinze style. I happened to 
praise the beauty of this costly ornament, to the 
evident gratification of the wearer, until I ha- 
zarded the remark that “the workmanship was 
probably French. I never saw such a brooch in 
an American jeweller’s.” 

“That’s tellins!” answered the girl in a 
sharp tone. 

“ Phoebe!” exclaimed her mother in a de- 
precatory fashion. Her father gave one of 
his oily laughs. “Our island gals,” said he, 
‘don’t understand your town ways, Britisher. 
The gewgaw glittery thing was honestly come 
bye you may take your oath of it. And that’s 
all that matters the vally of a pinch of gun- 
powder, whether French or not French.” 

I parted from the Browns cordially enough, 
but the more I thought of them the queerer 
they seemed. Were they really fishermen, I 
wondered, in spite of all, the nets and many- 
hooked lines ostentatiously displayed around 
their dwelling? Had those sharp whale-boats 
no other use than to carry Japhet and Seth to 
the banks where coalfish and catfish, jewfish 
and sunfish, were plenty? There were things 
to be seen in that house of Mr. Brown’s, which 
contrasted forcibly with the oaken benches and 
clumsy furniture. Silk curtains to the small- 
paned windows, one or two arm-chairs of frayed 
velvet, a beautiful Indian cabinet in rare wood 
inlaid with ivory, and, above all, a small, but 
handsome mirror, whose richly carved and gilded 
frame jarred with the coarse coloured prints 
that were hung on the same wall. Very odd, 
all this. To be sure, these expensive objects 
might be relics of Mr. Brown’s seafaring days, 
treasures picked up in the course of his wander- 
ings. And yet—I doubted. 

About a week after, something confirmed my 
doubts. An officer arrived suddenly—a lieute- 
nant in the United States navy—who had been 
charged with the duty of inspecting all the 
lighthouses on the Atlantic coast. He found 
nothing to blame at Cape Hatteras. 

“ Your lamps and lantern are in pattern order, 





humouredly, “and your reflectors do you credit. 
I wish I had always the power to say as much ; 
but the fact is, Uncle Sam has some shocking 
bargains along the coast. No accident here, in 
your time, hey ?” 

“ Accident ?” said I, rather perplexed. 

“ Ah, yes, it’s best to call them by that name ;” 
said the lieutenant, dryly: “they are rather 
famous for their frequency hereabouts, especially 
in rough or foggy weather. Ships often mis- 
take the lights and run ashore, and are lost— 
and no wonder, if people will fasten lanterns 
to horses, and keep moving along the beach, so 
as to delude poor wretches at sea. I see, Mr. 
Halford, by your face, that you are surprised. 
Briefly, then, there are gangs of as rascally 
wreckers, not a hundred miles off, as ever 
a country was cursed with. Take care they 
—_ play you a trick some night, that’s 
a hed 

But nothing whatever occurred, during the 
long hot summer, to justify the lieutenant’s 
warning. Autumn came, and with it the season 
of violent gales, heavy rains, and fogs of blind- 
ing thickness. 1 h rumours of a few wrecks, 
on remote parts of the chain of sandy islets, 
but no such misfortune occurred in my own 
neighbourhood. Day after day I saw ships pass 
safely by, under shortened canvass, and fe hting 
their way bravely through the angry sea. Night 
after night my beacon lights answered the friendly 
blaze to north and south, and along the wave- 
lashed coast-line the signs of danger were shown, 
not in vain. By this time I was getting heartily 
sick of my employment. I had saved a little 
money. i had made many sketches, and had 
much improved in my colouring and taste, by 
dint of study and practice. And as I found my 
isolation tedious to the last degree, [ had written 
to the authorities to inform them of my inten- 
tion to resign, as soon as my successor should be 
ready to assume my duties. 

On a blustering and dark autumnal day, 
when the clouds were driving fast across the 
threatening sky, and the waves rolled in with a 
hoarse murmur, I suddenly came, in the course 
of a lonely ramble along the beach, upon two 
men. They were standing in a little hollow 
between two hillocks of loose sand, gazing out 
earnestly to seaward. My eyes instinctively 
followed the direction of theirs, and I saw a 
large ship under double reefed topsails, with 
her courses brailed up, staggering along the 
coast line, with her bows turned southwards. 
The wind was unfavourable to her, and she 
had much ado to make very slow progress in- 
deed, by dint of incessant tacks. The two men 
on the shore, not noticing me, as my footsteps 
fell noiselessly on the soft sand, conversed in 
loud, unguarded tones, “There she goes on the 
larboard tack again. At that rate she’ll beat 
about till dark, and never make ten cables’ 
length of way ;” said the younger and taller of 
the two. 

“She can’t fetch Ocracocx Inlet, with the 
wind where it is, and like to freshen ;” observed 





Mr. Halford,” said the lieutenant, very good- 





the other, in an oily, insinuating voice which I 
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recognised as that of Daddy Brown; “I — 
her skipper don’t know this. coast. The fool’s 
sure to bump ashore, soon orlate”” = 

* A good job if she came ashore within our 
bounds!” exclaimed the youngér, who was no 
other than Japhet Brown; “deep Jaden as she 
is; there’d be pickings worth a wet-jacket. We 
— had a clutch at such a critter, not since 
t e — 

“ Hush!” prudently observed old Brown, 
who had just turned his head, and caught a 
glimpse of me; “hush! there’s ears about.” 

Japhet reddened and frowned very sulkily as 
I descended the sandhill and wished him and 
his: father “‘good-day.” But Mr. Brown was 
very bland. “Glad to tumble on you again, Bri- 
tisher! Han’t seen you these two months agone. 
Dirty weather !” 

Our conversation was not a long one, and we 
soon parted. But, to my great surprise, when 
I got near home I heard some one panting after 
me, and up came Japhet at a run. “ Father 
says,” he gasped out, “says yew would do him 

roud if yew’d look in at Fruit Creek to night. 

he gals ee got a party—a frolic to shell corn- 
cobs and string ’em—and there’s lots of neigh- 
bours comin’, both men and women. We have 
a dance and games, and a supper fit for the Pre- 
sident. Will you come ?” 

Now if I had consulted my own inelinations, 
I should have declined, but I was anxious to 
give no offence, and I knew that my refusal 
would probably be attributed to the pride of 
superior station and aequirements, so I ac- 
cepted. 

“ That’s right, chap!” said Japhet, drawing 
a long breath: “I hate a fellow to be nast 
proud, ldo. Ah, yew and we might work wal 
together, and yew’d make a better thing of it 
than the State salary, if yew only knew which 
side your bread was buttered. 

“What do you mean ?” 

But Japhet turned on his heel with a horse- 
laugh, saying ina loud voice, 

“ Never yew mind ; recklect yew’ve promised 
to come. Polks gather at six. Don’t be later 
nor the half-past, chap!” 

Off he went. J went home, and, as I turned 
my head in the act of crossing the threshold, 
I saw the same ship still within a mile of the 
shore. The dusk was deepening fast into the 
= of night, but I could see that she 
was making slow progress, while there was 
every indication of a storm. I went up the 
ladder, lighted and arranged my lamps with my 
accustomed care, and then sat down to read 
for awhile. At half-past five, I made such 
slight alterations in my dress as were necessary, 
threw my mackintosh cloak over my shoulders, 
and after a glance at the beacon, prepared to 
set out. I had never before left the lamps to 
burn in my absence. 

I had a long and disagreeable walk to Fruit 
Creek ; the wind had begun to moan and shriek, 
my cloak flew owt and tugged at my shoulders 
as if to hold me back, and my feet stumbled 
among the sand-hills. It was very dark, and 





rain and sleet came driving before thé gale. 
After my weary tramp along the desolate shore, 
I thought that Daddy Brown’s house, with a 
ruddy radiance s' from its windows, and 
its — apartment crowded with men, ma- 
trons, girls, and striplings, presented a cheerful 
scene. There was abundance of fun, laughter, 
and hearty mirth at this “frolic.” An endless 
country dance was achieved by a score of couples, 
with an obligato accompaniment of stamping 
and clapping of hands; songs were sung, games, 
such as hunt-the-slipper and blind-man’s-buff, 
were played. At another time I should have 
watehed the scene with keen interest; but on 
this particular evening my spirits were low, 
and my heart was heavy within me. Some- 
thing like a foreboding weighed me down, in 
spite of all my efforts not to play the part of 
kill-joy. Daddy Brown seemed very glad to see 
me, and so did Japhet, but it struck me that 
Mrs. Brown looked at me with rather a scared 
a. Curiously enough, though the three 

aughters. were all dancing as vigorously as if 
life itself depended on their exertions, Seth 
and *Symmachus, the younger sons, were ab- 
sent. 

“ The boys are all right,” said Daddy Brown, 
in answer to my inquiry; “they’re out late ; 
been over to the main, after ducks. We’ll see 
’em afore supper time, Britisher.” 

I deelined dancing, and for some time con- 
tented myself with the part of a spectator. But 
the fiddling, laughter, and loud talking, jarred 
on my ears ; I beeame more and more oppressed 
by the gloom that had clouded my mind, why, I 
knew not; and at last I could bear it no longer. 
Watching my opportunity, I slipped out unob- 
served, and set out on my lonely homeward 


walk. 

About half way from the lighthouse, two men, 
with their heads depressed, as they pushed their 
way against the wind and rain, came hurrying 
rapidly past, and crossed me without seeing me. 
They were of much the height and build of Seth 
Brown and his brother; but what errand could 
possibly have taken them to the Cape, when 
their father had accounted so plausibly for their 
Ke form] hill 

vague formless misgiving came to chill m 
heart with dread. What on dhe could have led 
those two young men to my desolate dwell- 
ing on a night of revelry? 1 set my teeth and 
strode on faster. Was. that lightning, that red 
flash through the darkness to seaward? No. 
After a pause came the sullen boom of a cannon. 
A si of distress, no doubt, from some ship 
in i. I pressed on. At last I could see the 
lighthouse, sending, as usual, its friendly beams 
of radiance far over the roaring sea. As usual ? 
No, for my practised eye soon detected a change. 
The red light burnt alone; the green lamp was 


gone! 


“Great Heaven!” I cried, aloud, “this is 
some dreadful accident, or else villains have 
been tampering with the lights! ‘Those young 
ruffians—the ship—the invitation——I see it !” 
With a groan 1 set off to run at my utmost 
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speed, hoping to arrive in time to light the ex- 
tinguished lamp before the doomed ship, whose 
sigual I had heard, should, be lured to her fate. 
For, at a glance, I had divined the heartless 
scheme of the wreckers, The red light burning 
alone would be taken for that on Cape Look-out, 
and the captain, utterly deceived, would. seek 
. imaginary channel where the fatal sandbanks 


y- 

Before I got home, however, flash upon flash, 
boom after boom, told of the urgent danger 
which the mariners had perceived when it was 


| too late. Each report was nearer and nearer, and 


the vessel must be driving fast towards the lee 
shore. I hurried to the house. Juba was asleep 
and snoring in a corner of the kitchen, and the 
negress was rocking herself before the fire, 
crooning out some Siete ditty. Evidently 
the blacks knew nothing of what had been done. 
I ran up to the glazed chamber, where the lamps 
stood. Hastily [ relighted that which had been 
extinguished, and then approached the glass, and 
looked out. For awhile, 1 saw nothing but the 
flashes of the minute guns, but presently a broad 
and lurid glare arose, and I could see by the 
light of an enormous fire of tar-barrels and 
wood, which had been hastily piled upon the 
beach, that the vessel had already grounded. 
She had struck, bows foremost, her upper spars 
and rigging had gone overboard covering her 
deck with a tangled mass. of ruin, the waves 
breaking furiously over her. Hard-by, I could 
see a number of men, their swart figures clearly 
defined in the blood-red light, bustling up and 
down the sands. They had lighted the fire—the 
wreckers. Without pausing to consider the 
possible consequences to myself, I hurried down 
the ladder, calling on Juba to follow me; and, 
rushing towards the beach, hoped that I might 
be in time to reach a helping hand to some of 
the poor perishing creatures, When I drew 
near, I heard a great shout. The vessel had 
parted amidships. ‘The whole sea, crimsom 
with firelight, was covered all over with floating 
beams, bales, boxes, fragments of wreck, and 
struggling human forms. The latter were but 
few, and their cries for help were disregarded 
by the greedy wretches on shore, who rushed, 
with loud shouts, waist-deep into the sea, 
to secure plunder. Chests, casks, and other 
prizes, were hurriedly grasped, and rolled or 
dragged above the reach of the waves, while 
the wreckers encouraged each other in their un- 
hallowed task. It was a hideous scene, but I saw 
little of it, for my eye suddenly lighted on some- 
thing like a bundle of clothes, lashed to a bench 
of light cane-work, which was floating in an 
eddy hard-by. The white bundle stirred as it 
was swept past, and the long golden hair of a 
child, and the pale pretty face of a child, were 
clearly visible in the crimson light. In an 


instant 1 was standing in the foaming water, 
which reached above my waist, and I had a firm 

p on the object that had attracted my notice. 
he undertow nearly bore-me-off my feet, and 1 
staggered, but I held the child fast, cut the cord 
that fastened her to the bench, and bore her in 


my arms.to.the beach. A sweet, face, innocent 
and beautiful, the face of a seraph! She was 
wet and cold, but fear had not benumbed her 
faculties, for she clung to my shoulder with one 
tiny hand, while with the other she pointed to 
the sea, and murmured in a weak voice, 
“Mamma! Please; help! Ob pray, pray save 
mamma!” 

Poor child! I looked on her with pity; no 
doubt was in my mind that her mother had 
perished in the disaster. The little girl—she 
could not have been above seven years old— 
pointed eagerly to.a mass of wreck that turned 
and twirled in the eddy. as it drifted past, and 
begged and prayed me passionately “to help 
dear mamma.” 

The child was right : there was a human figure 
lashed to those spars, and the long brown hair and 
the streaming ents showed that the appa- 
rently lifeless a was a woman’s. I laid the 
child lightly on the sandbank, telling her not to 
be afraid, and, throwing off my coat, plunged into 
the sea, and with great difficulty dragged the 
floating mass to shore. The little raft, hastily 
composed of a couple of studding-sail-booms 
and a hencoop, lashed together, had drifted far 
out before I reached it, and the strong current 
nearly sucked me out to sea as 1 swam back, 
panting and dripping wet ; but I managed to drag 
the poor lady from the waves. She was quite 
insensible, her eyes were closed, and but for the 
very faintest action of the heart I should have 
thought life extinct. A pale delicately-moulded 
face, with some resemblance to that of the 
beautiful child, though the complexion and 
colour of the hair were very dissimilar. The - 
little girl put her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and kissed her a hundred times. 

I now began very seriously to consider 
how I should get the sufferer conveyed to safe 
shelter. To the wreckers I dared not appeal. 
Fortunately, they had been too busy to notice 
what was going on at a distance of fifty paces, 
and if they had seen me at all they probably 
took me for one of the ang. But I dared 
not call to them for help. ‘They wanted no 
living witnesses of their misdeeds, no living 
claimants of the property, which they were law- 
lessly appropriating. 

As 1 swam back with my second prize, m 
face had been. towards the wreck, and I 
distinctly seen two human heads rise above the 
broken water, and two eager gasping human 
faces, and the outstretched ds of two half- 
drowned men. Both were bareheaded and 
drenched with salt water, but by the momentary 
glimpse I caught of them I should have said 
that the elder was a seaman, the other, who 
wore a dark moustache, a gentleman. They 
held out their hands, and cried for aid, but 
none came. Only a tall man, whose face I 
did not see, but whose figure was like that 
of Japhet Brown, repulsed them with a boat- 
hook he carried, and. pushed them back into 
the deep water, amid the jeers and yells of 
the wretches on shore. And so they sank, 





murdered for the sake of gain. I felt that my 
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own life hung on a thread. If any wrecker es- 
pied me, the villains would not hesitate at an- 
other crime. But how could I go? I could 

the child with ease, but her poor 
mother! 

Thank God! Juba, in person! I had quite 
forgotten that I had ordered the young negro to 
follow me ; I had far outstripped him, but I 
looked up and saw his black face. He was 
dreadfully alarmed at the fierce shouts and 
excited gestures of the wreckers, and was on 
the point of making off when I caught him by 
the collar. Between us, we contrived to carry 
the young woman over the dreary sandhills 
between us and the lighthouse, the child being 
sufficiently recovered to walk. We laid our 
patient on my bed, and when Aunt Polly had 
exhausted her first transports of astonishment, 
she proved an excellent nurse. Thanks to 
the care and zeal of the kind negress, Mrs. 
Fairfax gradually revived. It was from her 
own lips that I learned her name and position 
in life. She was the young wife of a gentleman 
of good fortune in North Carolina, and nephew 
to the Governor of that State. But—poor 
thing !—I could not disguise from her that she 
was a widow, though T spared her the addi- 
tional pang of knowing that her husband had 
been one of those who had been inhumane] 
thrust back into the sea to perish, although 
had little doubt that one of the murdered men 
had been Captain Fairfax, whose description 
tallied with that of the poor victim I had 
beheld. 

Leaving the widow weeping over her recent 
loss, while she clasped her rescued child as if she 
feared to lose her too, I went to make prepara- 
tions for leaving the island. Most fortunately, 
I had em es | my leisure in repairing the 
dismantled boat. The latter had no mast, 
but it was now watertight, and a pair of the 
old oars were fit for use. Before I slept, I 


-brought the boat from the creek, and moored 


it to the quay, ready for a start. My great 
fear was that, before we could escape, some 
of the wreckers might discover that I had 
been an eye-witness of their crimes, and had 
saved some of the passengers on board the 
foundered ship, which I now learned was the 
Astarte, of Boston. On this account, shortly 
after daybreak I caused mattresses and pillows 
to be placed in the boat; and Aunt Polly, Juba, 
and I, carried down Mrs. Fairfax, who was too 
much exhausted to walk. The child followed, 
and Aunt Polly arranged the blankets and cloaks 
around the invalid, while Juba was to take one 
oar, and I the other. The black lad was not 
wholly unused to a boat. having rowed on the 
river near Wilmington. in case of pursuit, 
which, however, seemed improbable, I had placed 
the loaded gun in the boat, had hidden one of 
the cutlases under my pea-coat, and concealed 
the other in the sand. e were just ready to 
push off, when I remembered that my sketches 





and drawings, which I was loth to leave, were 
still within the lighthouse. I ran back, put 
the portfolio under my arm, and was on the 
threshold of my late dwelling, when the figure 
of a tall man appeared in the doorway—Japhet 
Brown! ; 

His face was swollen and coarse with drink, 
and his fiery eyes Sonpes as they met mine. 

“Whither away, chap? Yew seem in a 


plaguy hurry ;” he growled, and extended his 

“Tam going out. I have no time for con- 
versation ;” 

The young villain burst out into oaths and 
curses. 

“Conceited British hound, who be yew, to 
refuse to shake an honest man’s hand ?” 

“A murderer’s hand, you mean!” I cried, in- 
dignantly, though I repented the words before 
they were well out. 

Japhet turned livid with passion. ‘ You know 
too much, my gentleman. I'll stop your jaw 
pretty smart.” 

So saying, he threw himself upon me, but I 
was luckily armed, and I drove him out of the 
lighthouse, pursuing him, cutlas in hand, for 
a short distance. ‘hen I went back to the 
boat. Juba and I were not first-rate rowers, 
the boat was heavy, and our progress was slow. 
Before we were half-way across the sound, 
I descried a swift whale-boat cleaving the 
waters, on our track. No doubt the wretch 
Japhet had given the alarm to his comrades, and 
had we been overtaken, the secret would have 
been preserved by the sacrifice of all our lives. 
But a sloop passing within hail picked us up, 
and deered us to the mainland. Before nightfall 
we were able to place Mrs. Fairfax and her little 
daughter under the safe care of her husband’s 
relations, 

I have little more to tell. The gratitude 
of the Fairfax family pressed upon me a mi 
pecuniary reward. This I declined, but I gladly 
accepted patronage which enabled me to leave 
for Kurope two years later, with—for an artist 
—a purse reasonably heavy. A States Marshal, 
backed by an armed force, was despatched to 
Cape Hatteras, with a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of the guilty. But some delay had occurred, 
and the Browns fled to Texas, in which remote 
region, years afterwards, I read of the execution, 
by lynch law, of Japhet and his father, for 
robbery and murder, 





At the completion, in March, of 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 


A STRANGE STORY, 


Will be commenced 


A NEW NOVEL, BY MR. WILKIE COLLINS. 
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